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THE ELECTRIC GIRDLE ROUND THE EARTH. 


THERE is every reason to believe that the present generation will, not- 
withstanding the difficulties that lie in the way of the undertaking, and 
the checks and disasters that have been encountered, see the great work 
concluded which will embrace the terrestrial globe with a girdle of electric 
wires, Poetical imagination pictured forth as far back as Elizabethan 
times this as to be accomplished in forty minutes. The existing generation 
will be less far off if they see it fully carried out in almost as many years 
hence. But done, no matter in what number of years or by what precise 
route, it most assuredly will be. The whole bent of the great nationalities 
of the earth, and all the facts of the case, are tending towards the same 
result, Nor is such an achievement of interest solely in a financial or com- 
mercial point of view. As no man is of any other value or real utility to 
his country than by his work, and the manner in which he makes it con- 
tribute to the general good, so no country is of real utility to the family 
of men except in so far as it contributes to the general happiness and 
welfare. The selfish and morose seclusion of people or rulers, as has been 
practised in China and Japan, is no longer possible. Even where the 
governing classes wish to uphold such a state of things, in a blind 
ignorance of their own real interests, the people are everywhere becoming 
imbued with the advantages of intercommunication. Hence it is that the 
extension of the electric telegraph, acting as it does with so much greater 
celerity than any known means of locomotion, will become a further 
guarantee of peace and good will among mankind—of good will, because 
enmities generally arise from misunderstandings which are more easily 
settled at the onset than when long delays occur; and they are fanned by 
those national prejudices, which nothing tends to soften so much as better 
acquaintance and increased intercommunication ; of peace, because there 
can be no quarrelling without misunderstandings. 

The extension of the electric telegraph claims then the interest of all 
thinking persons as the means of good, and as establishing, like most 
scientific discoveries in their ultimate’ development, one more link in 
general civilisation and well-being. And when we consider the progress 
made during the last fifty years, what may we not expect of the next 
twenty-five—the next quarter of a century? The creation of the electric 
wire in England only dates twenty-eight years ago, and the short line 
from Baltimore to Washington does not date back half a century. 

Yet has the system already assumed a colossal extension. Europe is in- 
tersected by a network of wires. In North America, the Atlantic and Pacific 


Oceans are brought together at points, and will soon be so in directions still 
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more important to British interests, as from Newfoundland to British 
Columbia, and from Halifax to Victoria ; in Europe and in Asia the electric 
telegraph extends from Gibraltar to Kiachta, ou the frontiers of China; and 
from Edinburgh to Constantinople ; and, again, from Constantinople to 
Rangun, in the kingdom of Pegu. India, the colonies of the Cape, 
Australia, and North Africa, have adopted the system, India to a great 
extent : and it is almost daily extending itself in South America, where 
unfortunately a chronic state of moral and political disorganisation is 
much opposed to the progress of civilisation. But, although these lines 
stretch over many thousands of miles, they are as yet only disjecta 
membra—disjointed members of what ought to be one continuous system. 
Many ameliorations remain to be effected, and these, unfortunately, 
embrace not only the management of the electric telegraph of the most 
limited extent, but also the adoption of some systematic plan by which 
the interests and wants of all communities would be provided for, and the 
labours of all would result in a terrestrial telegraph, strictly speaking— 
that is to say, a line which shall girdle the whole earth. The adoption 
of one common language—say, for example, the Latin, to avoid hurting 
national vanities—and of one common system of signals, might be poli- 
tically objectionable, but it would do much to forward such a result, and 
it would necessitate the employment of educated officiators. The tele- 
graph from Teheran to Tiflis has, it is well known, been long useless, 
from the ignorance of officials and the difficulties of languages. It has, 
indeed, earned the open rebuke of the ambassador in Persia aud the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. The telegraph from Constantinople to 
Baghdad—an important fragment of one of the Indian lines—is almost 
useless from the same causes. 

In 1850, a submarine line was effectively carried out from Dover 
to Calais, and the success which attended upon this experiment gave 
& great impulse to enterprise, and it was quickly followed by others. 
ln 1855, an attempt was made to establish a line of communication 
between Boston and Newfoundland, a distance of six hundred miles. The 
wire was carried through the State of Maine and the province of New 
Brunswick, thence by the Bay of Fundy, on the northern coast of Nova 
Scotia, across the Gulf of Canso and the western coast of Breton to the 
Bay of Aspy, in latitude 47 degrees north. Thence the wire was con- 
veyed beneath the ocean to Port-au-Basque, near the eastern point of 
Newfoundland. ‘The first attempt made in this submarine portion of 
the line failed, but Cyrus Field, the organiser of the project, persisted, 
and was more successful the year following, and the eighty-six miles dis- 
tance of oceanic communication were overcome. From Port-au-Basque 
the telegraph was carried in a due easterly direction—for the most part 
through dense forests—to Trinity Bay, on the eastern coast of New- 
foundiand, Throughout this great distance there existed only, and per- 
haps still only exists, five stations. 

lt remained to establish a submarine cable from St. John’s, New- 
foundland, to Valentia, in Ireland, a distance of not less than sixteen 
hundred aud fifty miles in a straight line, but in reality, from the great 
depth of the waters, over two thousand miles. Previous to attempting 
so stupendous au enterprise, the bottom of the Atlantic between the two 
countries was roughly explored. The intervening space was found to 
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t, in general terms, a vast valley, the bottom of which was not 
found to have many irregularities or ridges of great elevation. It was, 
indeed, so comparatively level, that it has been since designated as the 
submarine steppe, or the telegraphic table-land of the ocean. The 
deepest portions lay between the banks of Newfoundland and the 
Bermuda Islands, hence a line was selected farther tothe north, but still 
presenting so great a depth, that it was supposed that the cable would 
lie at the bottom as quiet as if in a pond, or as if reposing on a bed of 
snow. 

The cable, two thousand five hundred miles in length, was completed 
in the summer of 1857, and six steam-boats were equipped for the work 
of submersion ; but it is not surprising that a first attempt should have 
failed. It was the same with a second, made in June, 1858; but the 
heart of the promoters did not fail them, they persevered, and at length, 
on the 17th of July, a flotilla left Queenstown; on the 29th it made fast 
a cable coming from the shores of Valentia to the extremity of the 
American line; and on the 7th of August the Transatlantic Telegraph 
sent its first message. It was from the President of the United States 
(Mr. Buchanan) to Queen Victoria, and it justly remarked, that “the 
success of this great international enterprise is more glorious than those 
which a conqueror obtains on the field of battle, for it is more useful to 
humanity.” It is to be regretted that, on points like these, nations and 
men are more prone to sentimentalise than to act. Many a man has 

ace in his mouth, and the terrible instinct of war in the deepest recesses 
of his heart. The long cable, which for so brief a time united the two 
countries, ceased, however, soon to speak ; from some imperfections which 
have never yet been satisfactor‘ly explained, it refused to convey any 
more messages, and the hopes which had been excited on both sides of 
the Atlantic were destined to be cruelly disappointed. But still success, 
even though momentary, had been achieved—the great fact of the possi- 
bility of conveying messages across the Atlantic had been for ever esta- 
blished ; and the Anglo-Saxon nations, whether on this or that side of 
the Ocean, are not made of stuff that will allow so important a fact to 
remain without some dav or other receiving its practical application. 

It was hoped, indeed, that the present year would have seen inter- 
national communication between Europe and America a permanent and 
established fact. All the conditions of the problem to be solved had been 
carefully studied ; all the precautions that could be taken to anticipate 
accidents had been, it was supposed, provided for; all previous experience 
had been brought to bear upon the subject, and the most careful attention 
had been given to the construction of the cable. The dangers to which 
a submarine cable are exposed are, indeed, of more than one description. 
Those connected with the depths in which it has to be laid, and the nature 
of the bed on which it lies, are not the only ones. It is also necessary 
to caleulate and to ward off the results of disturbing actions which may 
have their origin in the great magnetic currents of the terrestrial globe, 
mechanical or chemical actions that may have their origin in the waters 
themselves, attacks from animals, even of the most minute description, 
which might perforate or destroy the continuity of the isolating material, 
or hang to the cable in the intervals where it did not touch the bottom, 
in such masses as to endanger its safety. All these adverse circumstances 
202 
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had been calculated . The cable was composed of seven different 
conducting wires, isolated in its own envelope of gutta-percha, and 
these again were covered with four others, also enveloped in gutta-percha, 
and further separated by a compound called that of Chatterton. The 
whole was, encircled by ten strong wires of the homogeneous iron of 
Webster and Horsfall, each covered with Manilla rope, saturated with 
a preserving fluid, and thus wrapping the core, which was itseli protected 
by common rope steeped in the same tion. 

Every possible danger seemed then to have been anticipated, and hopes 
of success were all the more buoyant as it was found by experiment that 
the efficacy of gutta-percha as an isolating envelope was increased by 1m- 
mersion. Nevertheless, on the 25th and 29th of July, this envelope 
having been accidentally penetrated by a bit of wire, isolation was 
momentarily interrupted. accidents were repaired, but on the 2nd 
of August, when only six hundred miles from Newfoundland, and after 
one thousand two hundred and twelve miles of cable had been let out, a 
new loss of isolation presented itself. It became necessary to lift up the 
cable again, in order to discover the seat of injury, and it was in doing so 
that, in consequence of attrition, the cable broke and was lost. It was 
in vain that attempts were made to recover it, every time the rope to 
which the grappling-irons were attached gave way before the enormous 
weight of the cable. It is possible that the cable was itself too heavy to 
be sunk to such enormous depths, and one of less dimensions has since 
been d to be carried across the Atlantic by another route. Ice- 
land in the north, and the Azores to the south, both, indeed, offer a 
resting-place in the transit of the Atlantic for a cable, but the direct line 
from Ireland to Newfoundland will probably ever find most favour, for it 
is not in the actual length of the line that danger exists, so much as in 
the depths to which it has to be sunk locally, and such difficulties would 
present themselves between the Azores‘and the American coast to even a 
greater extent than between Valentia and Newfoundland. Certain it is 
that the accident that occurred to the cable on board the Great Eastern, 
when it was more fully understood by the return of that ship on the 7th 
of August, however much it may have grieved the undertakers and share- 
holders in the enterprise, was not a cause for despondency, and nothing 
can reflect greater credit upon the energy and perseverance of the parties 
concerned than the willingness with which they came forward to support 
another trial, which it is to be hoped will be carried to a successful issue 
next season, 

The electric girdle round the earth will not, iudeed, be complete with- 
out a Transatlantic cable. If the other nations of Europe were as enter- 
prising in matters of this description as Great Britain and America, the 
distance from Cape Finisterre to Newfoundland is not greater than from 
Valentia. If the globe was in that state of civilisation which is not only 
desirable but which ought to be its normal condition, the distance from 
the nearest point of the African coast to the nearest point of the eastern 
coast of South America is less by one-third than the distance from Europe 
to North America. It is impossible, however, not to feel that as far as 
cheap and easy means of laying down, facilities for repairs, and chances 

r permanency are concerned, an overland line is preferable to a submarine 
one. The only objections to such a line are, that it goes through various 
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countries, and may be exposed to injury by the wilfulness of individuals, 
or to stoppage by political exigencies. But granting that one or more 
Transatlantic cables were laid, such would soon be found to be utterly in- 
adequate for the demands that would be made upon them; and for the 
general benefit, as well for that of the countries which the land-line would 
traverse, it is desirable that such should be carried out. 

This is, indeed, in a fair way of being accomplished. The Emperor 
Alexander takes a personal interest in the success of the undertaking, and 
has conceded privileges to an American company to carry a line chropgh 
the Russian possessions in North America and in Asia, as far as to the 
River Amur. The interests of the American company are represented 
by Mr. P. M. Collins, a gentleman who has devoted ten years to the 
stady of the subject, as consigned in his work “A Voyage down the 
Amoor,” published in New York in 1860, and in a sketch-map published 
only last year. Collins was appointed consul for the United States on the 
Amur in 1856, and as such he entered into communication with the go- 
vernment of St. Petersburg, and he everywhere received the most en- 
lightened support, including that of Count Murawieff Amursky, Governor- 
General of Eastern Siberia. The Amur, it is to be remarked, is in the 
present day navigated by steam-boats, as are also its great affluents, the 
Sungari and the Ussuri; one thousand versts of the electric telegraph line 
are also said to be already laid down. 

A little squadron, laden with materials for construction, left New York 
last year for Sitka, the capital of the Russian possessions in North 
America. This squadron, consisting of asteamer and four sailing vessels, 
left San Francisco in July, 1865, arriving at Sitka during the first and 
second weeks of August. Various exploring parties were at once 
organised, to examine the coast-line, as also that part of Behring’s Straits 
which shall prove to be best adapted for the submarine cable. The idea 
of utilising the Aleutian Islands had been entertained at first, but this 
projected line was abandoned, as it would have entailed a considerable 
number of submarine sections—a state of things which does not appear to 
be approved of by practical men. One of the more important of the ex- 
proning parties was under Mr. Kennicott, an American gentleman who 

as already spent four years in Russian America; it proposed to meet a 
party which, under Major Pope, left New Westminster, on the Fraser 
River, British Columbia, last spring, at the River Yukan. Mr. Fred. 
Whymper, an English artist who accompanies the expedition, wrote to 
the Atheneum, by date of Aug. 16, 1865: “ The first link of the ‘Col- 
lins Overland Telegraph,’ which is to unite the Old and New Worlds, vid 
Behring’s Straits, is now being fast pushed forward in British Columbia. 
Cariboo and St. George will, by the end of 1865, be in direct telegraphic 
communication with New Westminster and Victoria.” New Westminster, 
it is to be observed, is already in communication with San Francisco, 

According to more recent intelligence, a party under Colonel Bulkeley 
had sounded across Behring’s Straits. Ground ice was found in St. Law- 
rence Bay, which was not favourable for the laying of the cable, bein 
shallow, and exposed to the south-east gales. Michigan Bay was found 
to be full of ice. Package Bay presented a good bottom, and seemed 
suitable for laying the cable, ‘The soundings across the Straits were said 
to be favourable all the way across, the bottom being mud. The Asiatic 
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side of the Straits was more mountainous than the American, and on both 
sides the ag an | was entirely destitute of timber. The ground was 
thawed to a depth of about thirty inches. 

The actual line of communication from San Francisco to New York has 
not apparently been determined upon. One of the lines is by 
way of the country of the Mormons, another far to the north of St. Paul 
of Minnesota. Probably both lines will ultimately be laid down, for both 
are wanted.* It remains with British enterprise to push on a line farther 
north still, from Upper Canada to New Westminster. 

The Russian government is, on its side, proceeding with equal zeal. 
It proposes to itself to complete, as soon as possible, the interval between 
Irkutsk (the most easterly point at the present moment of all the conti- 
nental lines of telegraph) and Chabaroffka, and, to judge by the energy 
with which it has pushed on the execution of the Siberian telegraphic 
line, it may be deduced that the whole length from Kazan on the Volga, 
where it joins the European telegraphic lines, to Troitzkosawsk (three 
miles from Kiachta) will be open in a brief space of time. The line from 
Kazan crosses the Ural Mountains near Tjumen, and is carried thence 
by Omsk to Irkutsk. It has branches to Irbit and to Schadrinsk, places 
where great annual fairs are held. From Kiachta, the line is to be car- 
ried by Yaksa along the valley of the Amur to its mouth in the Sea of 
Ochotsk, where it will join the American line. It is expected that this 
portion of the line will be completed in 1866. So that there is every 
probability of electric telegraphic communication being established be- 
tween London and New York, vid Siberia, British Columbia, and Cali- 
fornia, and to Newfoundland and Halifax, wa the Saskatchewan, in the 
space of a very few years. ° 

When the great continental or overland line shall join the Transat- 
lantic cable on the eastern coasts of America, an electric girdle will have 
been placed round the earth. But much as we may wish, for a variety 
of reasons, to see the submarine cable carried out, it is impossible not to 
feel that the overland line offers the greatest chance of success and of 
permanency, and is the most natural development of the great system of 
international telegraphs, which are already carried like a network across 
the European portion of the continent. 

The actual carrying out of this great Europo-Asiatic line has naturally 
suggested other projects, two of which comprise communication by the 
same line, or by way of Russian Siberia, with India and Australia—-pro- 


jects of no small importance to British interests. It is proposed that one 


of these lines shall start from Omsk, be carried up the valley of the 
Irtish to Semipolatinsk, thence westward of Sungaria, by Turkistan and 
Afghanistan, to Peshawur, where it would unite with the network of 
Indian railways. Now the natural line of European telegraph communi- 
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* The Alta Californian says the preparations for the commencement of the 
United States Pacific Company’s line are completed. ‘The new line will have a 
double wire upon a single set of poles from San Francisco to Fort Kearney, at 
which point the wires will diverge, one running to St. Louis, and the other to 
Chicago, where they will unite with more easterly lines. ‘The total length of the 
line will be three thousand two hundred and seventy miles, including both the 


St. Louis and Chicago branches, and six thousand and forty miles of wire will be 
required in its construction. 
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cation with India is by Constantinople, Asia Minor, Persia, and Afghan- 
istan, to Peshawur. There is no doubt that, but for the chronic state of 
disorganisation of the latter country, promoters of such a line would 
have already arisen from the force of circumstances; but the line pro- 
posed to be carried to Peshawur through Central Asia presents the same, 
and twice as many, difficulties; it replaces such postal etsintiled as Asia 
Minor and Persia by the Tatars and Turcomans of Central Asia, whom 
we have lately described after Vambéry. But as the Russians hold pos- 
session of the Khanat of Khokand, and are said to be on their way to 
Samarkand and Bokhara, Central Asia may soon be open not only to 
electro-telegraphic communication, but even to railroad transit from 
Calcutta to the banks of the Volga and the Don. A line of telegraphic 
wires carried either way—through the beautiful wooded regions of Asia 
Minor, where material and labour are so cheap, and population not so 
sparse as to endanger the safe keeping of the wires, and the green plains 
of Northern Persia by Tabriz, Teheran, Meshed, Herat, and Kabul to 
Peshawur, or by Khokand, Samarkand, and Balk to Peshawur, would be 
at once brought into communication with existing lines, which would 
carry its messages on the one side to Karatchi and Bombay, and on the 
other to Calcutta and Rangun, on the Jrawaddy. 

The other project is to prolong the electric telegraph from Kiachta, 
through Mongolia, to Pekin, already a Russian post-road, and thence by 
the’coasts of China to Canton. Before arriving at this latter stage, a 
submarine cable is to carry the telegraph from the coast to Formosa, 
from Formosa to the Philippine Islands, from the Philippines to New 
Guinea, and from New Guinea to Queensland and New South Wales. A 
Riga newspaper announced recently that this project was in the hands of 
an Anglo-Russian company. But it is far too extensive and too expen- 
sive to be considered as yet anything more than a mere project. 

Another line to Australia has not only been projected, but is on the 
point of being carried out, and that is from Rangun on the [rawaddy, 
the present extreme point of the Indian Telegraph lines, by Singapore, 
Sumatra, Java, and Timor, to North Australia. There are great diffi- 
culties to overcome in this projected line, but it is to be hoped that they 
will be vanquished. The line to Singapore presents a further advantage, 
that it can be prolonged to Cochin-China and China. The telegraph to 
Rangun has been carried, as ought to have been the case with the line 
of the Persian Gulf, solely by land. But, beyond this, vast forests, un- 
inhabited countries, and semi-barbarous peoples and chiefs are said 
to be opposed to any further prolongation of the same description. We 
are very much inclined to believe, from all the information we have been 
able to gather of the state of the coast, especially in Tennasserim, what- 
ever it may be on the Malayan peninsula, that these difficulties are much 
exaggerated. Again, if a submarine line were adopted, the bottom of 
the sea is almost everywhere sharp coral, which has proved so fatal to the 
isolating powers of gutta-percha in the Red Sea, and will do so in the 
Persian Gulf. It stands to reason that if a cable is laid on a bank of 
coral in shallow water, where there is the slightest movement or undula- 
tion, nothing can resist the effects of friction for more than a brief space 
of time. The experiment of laying down a submarine cable from Java 
was tried a few years ago, but it was broken and cut to pieces in those 
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turbulent coral seas in a very short time. The cable was repaired and 
laid again, and met with the same fate. The difficulties presented by 
this line would then appear to be most readily overcome by keeping to 
the land as much as possible. The distance doin the nearest points of 
the Malayan coast to that of Sumatra is trifling—that between Sumatra 
and the Java Islands, Flores, and Timor, still more so; the real difficulty 
nts itself between Timor and Bathurst Island, in North Australia, a 
istance of nearly three hundred miles ; but the waters are deep, and it 
would be only near the coast that dangers from friction might be appre- 
hended. Bathurst and Melville Islands are so peculiarly circumstanced, 
that it is questionable if, keeping to a central line in the gulfs intervening 
between them and the mainland, these dangers might not, to a certain 
extent, be avoided. The coasts of Java and Timor aré the most dan- 
gerous, and demand careful exploration. The Timor Straits might, for 
example, be found to present a devious but a safe intercoraline channel 
for acable. It is not in the nature of these extraordinary zoophytic pro- 
ductions to expand like a submarine steppe, but to develop themselves 
in reefs encircling islands or bounding continents, with deep inner belts of 
tranquil waters. Deep and safe channels are hence to be met with by 
sufficient research within and without these coral reefs. This is a point 
in natural history which might be expounded in detail, did space permit. 

M. Charles Andrée justly remarks, that, “among the chains in the 
electric girdle of the earth, an important place belongs to the line from 
Constantinople to the mouth of the Indus, for it establishes a connexion 
between India and Europe. Extraordinary difficulties had to be over- 
come in establishing this line, such as the indomitable energy and perse- 
verance of the English could alone have overcome.” 

It is, indeed, of first importance that Great Britain should possess 
a ready and safe means of communication with its vast possessions in 
India. Soon after the first exploration of the River Euphrates, in 1836 
and 1837, telegraphic lines were projected along the valley of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. A line by the Red Sea, however, obtained the 
preference; but, after spending some 800,000/, sterling on that project, 
it has been found, from the dangers presented by the sharp edges of the 
coral reefs, that no dependence can be placed on such a submarine line. 
A committee of the House of Commons was then appointed to inquire 
into the weet of an Asiatic line; but, although gentlemen personally 
acquainted with the countries to be traversed were examined by the com- 
mittee, and gave decided opinions as to its feasibility, the bugbear of Arab 
perfidy prevailed, and government declined to guarantee or to lend their 
support to the undertaking. The Turks knew better, and, finding that 
the English government wavered, they undertook to carry a line to 
Baghdad, if the English would carry out the remainder. The Porte ful- 
filled its engagements, so far as completing the line went, but have 
monopolised the use of it. 

The English began operations at the other extremity, starting from 
Karatchi, at the mouth of the Indus, and a party under Major Goldsmith 
and Mr. Walton succeeded,-between the 12th of December, 1861, and 
the 29th of January, 1862, in carrying a line along the coast a distance 
of three hundred and ninety miles to Guadel (ancient Guades). 

From Guadel, the line was carried through the waters of the Gulf of 
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Oman to the island of Chasab, and thence to Bender Abu-Shehr 
(Bushire). This, time will prove to have been a mistake; a submarine 
line is exposed to the same dangers of deterioration and destruction by 
rubbing against coral rocks in the Persian Gulf as it is in the Red Sea. 
These inland seas in hot climates are, indeed, more dangerous than the 
open ocean ; for the development of coral reefs is more i ular, and at 
the same time, from the shallower waters, more general. If the line could 
be carried in safety through a country of such bad repute as Baluchistan, 
it could have been carried, under more favourable circumstances, along 
the coast-line of the Persian provinces of Luristan and Fars, or by any 
possessions of the Imam of Maskat on those shores. 

Once at Abu-Shehr, or Bushire, the line should have been carried to 
Baghdad by the Dashistan and Khusistan (ancient Susiana), througt the 
towns of Shuster and Dizful; for the delta of the rivers Euphrates aod 
Tigris is peopled by lawless Arabs of the Chaab, Anezeh, and Muntitik 
tribes, who are perpetually at variance with their Persian and Turkish 
rulers. The Persians have ever shown themselves much interested in the 
progress of electric telegraphy, and they could have afforded an amount 
of protection to a line carried through the populous and thriving province 
of Khusistan, such as the Turks could not give to it in the delta of the 
great rivers. Instead of this, the line was carried to the Arabian side of 
the gulf, to.a place called Fah, thence to Basra, or Bussora, and thence 
by the“country of the Muntifik Arabs to Baghdad. The consequence has 
been, that when, in 1863, the sheikh of the Muntifiks died, and Namik 
Pasha, the Turkish governor of Baghdad, insisted upon appointing a suc- 
cessor, the Arabs revolted, and drove away those who were engaged in 
carrying out the line at Hillah, overthrowing the posts, breaking the 
wires, and taking possession of the materials. The English have Reabe 
been induced to enter into engagements for the protection of the line 
independently of the Turks; but such a protection will never be as 
effectual as what could have been obtained from the Persians for a 
Susianic line. 

Again, when at Bushire, the line which is in process of construction 
from Baghdad to Teheran, by the difficult passes of the Zagros, in order 
to provide against any accidents that may happen to the Assyrian line 
(incorrectly termed Mesopotamian), could have been carried with com- 
parative facility and every safety by the Dashistan to Shiraz, and thence 
by Isfahan to Teheran, where it is to join the existing line by Tabriz to 
Tiflis and Russia. As it is, neither the Turkish line from Scutari to 
Baghdad, nor the Russo-Persian line from Tiflis to Teheran, work well, 
and a satisfactory communication with India will not be established till 
the English obtain a cession of the before-mentioned line from Constan- 
tinople to Baghdad, or construct.one for themselves along the high road 
from the Bosphorus to the City of the Khalifs—that is to say, by Dyar- 
bekir and Mosul (Nineveh), and thence to the east of the Tigris, along 
the established post-road. The best line of communication between 
Europe and India will, however, undoubtedly be found one a be by 
the highway from Constantinople to Teheran, and thence by Herat and 
Kabul to Peshawur. Political disturbances have for a long time o 
any attempts at establishing such a line ; but these are less likely to be 
durable than the lawless habits of petty tribes—Arabs, Kurds, Baluchis, 
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or others—along the line of the Persian Gulf. Tf a railway, however, 
was ever constructed along the line of the Euphrates valley, it would 
naturally give permanent security to a telegraphic line, as far as it might 
he and which, considering the encroachments of Russia in 
Central Asia, it is most desirable it should be, not only to the Persian 
Gulf, but along the coast, to the mouth of the Tndus. There will then 
be a British versvs a Russian line of highway to Tia. 
In North America, telegraphic wires have been carried across wast 
and mountainous regions still tenanted by the Indians; but the 
tter have in no case attempted te destroy the wires. The Red Skins 
are, qe said to look upon the copper wire with superstitions fee lings 
They say it speaks, and the Great Spirit resides in ft | 
Tine following are the estimated distances which the electric girdle 
would have to run round the earth. Tt must be emderetood that they 
can only be taken as rongh approximations, for many deviations from 
straight lines have to be made in practice which cannot he aecertained 
by theory : 


Miles 

From London to St. Petersburg . . ~ 800 
From si Petersburg to Kazan : . » SOO 
From Kazan to Omsk : ’ 717100 
From Omek to Trhatsk . 1 400 
From Trkntsk to Mouth of Amnr. gO 
Month of Amr to Rebring’s Straits ; o BW) 
Behring's Strats to Sitka 1 aw) 
Sitka to New Westminste: ' . ue 6M) 
New Westminster mw Cane Rac : 2 70 
Cape Race to Cape Clear (with depth inelnded) 2.500 
Cape Clear to London : . =~ S50 
Tota) . TASSO 

From New Westminster to San Prancisan aw 
l‘rom San Francisco to Cane Race 5.900 
Total . . BO DSS 


Making a difference of about one thousand miles in favour of the routé 
wid British Columbia and Canada, over that by San Franciano and the 
United States. Of the above, from London to Irkutsk is completed ; 
and, considermg the known circumference of the terrestrial globe, it is 
obvious that the remaiming distances (taken from Collins, mm what refers 
to the tract partly land and partly submarime between the Amur and 
San Francisco) must be considerably underrated. But granting this. 
the differences would probably remam in still greater excess in favour ot 
the route by British America, in which, excepting some deviations ne- 
Cessitated by the Rocky Mountaims and the Winipee Lake District, 
all would be comparatively straight work. The jength of the Trane- 
atiantic line is rather overrated than underrated. 

















WOODBURY. 
BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


PaRT THE SIXTEENTH. 


THE INQUEST. 


THE distress of the family at Woodbury Hall was renewed the day 
on which the inquest took place. Mr. and Mrs. Percival were present at 
it, but Madeleine, not being required as a witness, was kept out of the 
way ; though in her dislike to her sister—a dislike which had been long 

wing im her mind, and had become considerably strengthened by the 
oy of the boy whom she had hoped would be the heir of Woodbury, 
and throw Agen s children into the shade—she was desirous of proclaun- 

ing her belief, or her pretended belief, that Mrs. Percival was the cause 
of little Charlie feel drowned. 

* | ail/ tell the coroner and the other people that she drowned him,” 
cried Madeleine. ‘ You may forgive her, or you may choose to say it 1s 
not the ease, but my poor darling must have been thrown or pushed into 
the water—you do not suppose he would have walked mito the river him- 
self? And you know she hated him, and she hates me.’ 

“If she took him to the banks of the stream and pushed him in, wath 
the intention of drowning him, of taking his life, poor child, why did she 
eall the gardener, and send him down the river in a boat after him? The 
body would have been carried to the sea, and none of us would ever have 
known what had become of our dear boy,’’ replied Alfred 

“She knew very well that my poor Charlie would be found by some- 
body in the river, so she thought it best to give the alarm, to save sus- 
picion falling upon herself.” 

* Did Charlie go out with her ?” 

“No, 1 sent him for a walk with Hortense. but Hortense says she 
missed him suddeniy. And no more was seen of him, until Agnes gave 
notice that he was im the water. She kuew he was there, because she put 
him in.” 

* Where did Hortense miss him?’ 

* | don’t know. Near the river, of course.” 

** This must be inquired into,”’ said Alfred, as he left Madeleine. 

At the inquest it was ascertained that his aunt, Miss Stuart, had sent 
Master Charies Stuart Percival out to walk with her French maid, and 
that on coming towards home, near a spot where the path branches off in 
two directions, the one leading to the Louse, the other to the stream and 
the boat-house, Hortense had. stopped to speak to an uuder-gardener, a 
young man wihio was im the habit of doimg commissions for her in the vil- 
lage when she had not time to go thither hersell—a youn, man, i short, 
With whom she was “ keeping company,’ as the lowe! class eall it-—and 
that while engaged talking to him, the little boy had run on, riding, as 

usual, on a stick. Wen she missed him, she made sure that he = 
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home, and she followed him as fast as she could. The child was not in 
the nursery when she reached the house, therefore she concluded that 
Miss Madeleine had taken him up ‘to her own rooms, and that he was 
there safely. She added, that his aunt was often in the habit of taking 
the little boy to her own apartments to give him bonbons. 

The gardener proved having been summoned from his work by Mrs. 

Percival, who informed him that she feared a child had fallen into the 
river, and sent him off in a boat to the rescue of the child. He described 
where he found the body, with the face downwards among the tall reeds, 
which somewhat obstructed the free course of the water, a little way 
farther down the stream. He believed life was even then extinct, and 
added that every effort to restore animation had been tried without 
success. 
Mrs. Percival, ina very low tone of voice, and in a state of much agi- 
tation, told how she had been sitting under the shade of some trees, on 
the banks of ‘the river, when she saw a child’s straw hat float past, and 
immediately afterwards a dark substance under the water with something 
like a foot above its surface, and that she had instantly given the 
alarm, &c. &c. 

Another witness had been hunted up by old Winslow, who took great 
interest in the sad event which had happened at Woodbury Hall, and 
this was a lad about fifteen years of age, the son of one of the cottagers 
on the property, who had been fishing for roaches and eels in a pond 
communicating with the river. A short way below this pond he saw a 
little boy stooping over the water, and touching with a stick the swans, 
some of which had approached near the bank. He thought it was 
Master Charlie Percival, but he was not quite sure, and he supposed if it 
were him, that the nurse would be close by. The child was on the other 
side of the stream from himself, and he was just going away when he 
observed him. He did not think there was any danger. 

It was proved that Master Charlie was in the habit of taking out pieces 
of bread to feed the swans, and it was also proved that the stick on which 
the child had been riding was found on the bank of the river, at the spot 
where the lad who had been fishing said he had seen him. It was, more- 
over, ascertained that the banks of the stream were slippery from the 
recent rain, and rather high at that place. There could not, of course, 
be a doubt that the poor child had been stretching forward to play with 
the swans, and had either overbalanced himself and fallen into the water, 
or had slipped down the bank into it. 

The verdict was—ACCIDENTALLY DROWNED. But the jury conveyed 


a reproof to the French maid for having so carelessly lost sight of her 
little charge. 


Mr. Daniel O'Flynn, meanwhile, had been much annoyed at not having 
been able to obtain an interview with his quondam friend Mr. Alfred 
Percival. It was his opinion that, whatever disaster might have happened 
at Woodbury, his former patron ought to have received him. He was 
anxious to be installed in his old quarters at Mr. Percival’s house, and 
tired of living at the little inn which was kept by the father of Robert 
Charlton’s wife. 


There was no one to welcome him back to England or to Woodbury; 
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he had never been liked in the village, and had but seldom obtained ad- 
mittance into the houses of the neig ing gentry. Mr. Percival had 
been oe only Poa ene been on intimate terms with 
him. Mr. Black, his rival vi lawyer, and the vil doctor, greeted 
him very coldly, and neither. of ena ve him the ree of an invita- 
tion to visit their families, Mr. and Mrs. Perey were from home for a 
few days, and with the new curate he was quite unacquainted. He felt a 
total stranger in the place where he had formerly lived; had he been 
suddenly thrown on a desert island, or an island inhabited by a race 
utterly unknown to him, he could not have been more lonely. 

“Well, I will go and see Rose Ashford,” he said to himself. “ I dare 
say she’ll be glad to see me, as an old friend of Percival’s. I thought she 
would have married young Charlton, but I suppose he found oat her 
tricks, and had no idea of taking Mr. Alfred’s cast-off mistress. He has 
got a deuced ugly wife, though; I should not like to marry such a fright. 
I wonder if little Madeleine is as pretty as ever. IJ hear she is still at 
Woodbury. She would be a nice wife enough, if Percival would only 
come down handsomely with the tin. Would only—he must—faith, he 
shall! I have got him under my thumb, at any rate.” 

Mr. O’Flynn laughed, and the sound of his laughter, had there been 
any one near to have heard it, would have been as disagreeable as that 
which proceeds from the laughing hyzna. 

When he reached the cottage occupied by the lame toll-bar keeper and 
his daughter, he thought things seemed changed here too; the old man 
was no longer, as of yore, sitting in the little porch, ready to receive the 
money for the toll, cheerful and chatty, and with a civil word for every 
one who passed, nor was Rose’s pretty face and figure to be seen at her 
low window, or flitting about the neat small house. The geraniums and 
other flowers were not in such trim order as they used to be, and there 
was an air of dulness about the place which it never wore formerly. The 
bird-cage which used to hang in the window of the little parlour was 
taken down, Rose’s gay carolling was hushed, and all seemed silent 
within, while without a rough-looking lad was pacing up and down, 
cutting notches in a stick, while waiting for the advent of carriages, 
carts, and horses. 

“Where's old Ashford?” demanded O’Flynn, abruptly. 

“In there,” replied the youth, pointing with his thumb to the interior 
of the cottage. 

** Where’s Rose ?” 

“In there.” 

“* Where’s the old woman ?” 

“ Dead.” 

The lad had stood still while he gave these laconic answers ; he imme- 
diately resumed his quarter-deck walk, and accompanying it with low 


whistling, took no more notice of the ex-attorney. 


“I say, my lad, is anything the matter with old Ashford, or Rose?” 
asked O'Flynn. 

—— 

* What ?” 

“ He’s ill.” 
“ Just go and tell Rose that an old friend wants to see her.” 
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The boy hesitated, but sixpence bestowed on him by O’Flynn, induced 

him to take in the message. A white muslin window-curtain was moved 
for a moment, but the face which at it was quickly withdrawn, 
and O'Flynn had not observed the movement. 
“She can’t see you,’ said the plain-spoken lad. “She can’t see 
“ Nonsense!” cried O’Flynn, getting angry. “ Rose Ashford to take 
such airs, forsooth!” And he walked into the cottage, but he did not 
succeed in seeing Rose, for having perceived, when she peeped for a 
moment through the window, who the visitor was, and remembering his 
impudence of old, she had bolted the door of her father’s room, where she 
was. Rose knew that O’Flynn had returned from America, therefore 
she was not taken by surprise. He went through the house looking 
about for Rose, at last he tried to open the door of her father’s small 
room, but he could not get im; and repulsed here, as he had been at 
Woodbury Hall, he returned in very bad humour to the inn where he had 
engaged a room. 

It was the morning of the inquest, and the whole village were talking 
about it, and in excitement about it. On his return from his vain attempt 
ta see Rose, Mr. O’F lynn ordered a gig to be got ready for him to drive 
over to Mr. Percival’s, but to his surprise both the mnkeeper and his son- 
in-law, Robert Charlton, who happened to be at the inn, strongly objected 
to his intruding on the Percival family that day. 

“ Zounds, sir,” said the innkeeper, “if Mr. Percival knows you have 
come back from America, and he wished to see you at once, he would 
send his phaeton for you.” 

‘‘He must know that I have come back. I went to Woodbury Hall 
from the railway, before I came here; it was the day the child was 
drowned. I left word that I would call again, so I suppose he is ex- 
pecting me.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” replied the innkeeper ; “ he won’t think of you to- 
day. The inquest is to be held this morning, and that is no time for 
strangers to be calling on the poor family.” 

“ Jam not a stranger. I could not be more intimate with Alfred Per- 
cival than I am if I were his own brother.” 

This boast made the innkeeper laugh, and Robert Charlton frown. 
The latter said : 

* Mrs. Percival has not even seen her great friend Mrs, Barwell yet, 
and | rather suppose she will be the first to be admitted.” 

O’Flynn still persisted on demanding the gig, until the innkeeper, 
angry at his obstinacy, point-blank refused it to him, and told him if he 
must needs thrust himself upon the gentlefolks at “the Hall,” he might 

there on his own legs. 

O’F lynn did not feel inclined to give his legs so much fatigue as a walk 
to Woodbury Hall, and perhaps back without resting, for he could not be 
certain that Mr. Percival would receive him. He wrote, however, to that 
gentleman, and his note was answered by Alfred Percival, who agreed to 
see him the next day at one o’clock. 

Mr. O’Flynn was surprised and annoyed that he had not been asked 
to breakfast at Woodbury Hall, and indeed that he had not been invited 
to take up his abode there. 
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“ That will be arranged, however, to-morrow,” he said to himself, 
“ and Percival can easily send for my luggage.’ 

But to send for his luggage, or allow Mr. O’Flynn to establish himself 
at Woodbury Hall, did not at all enter into Alfred Percival’s contempla- 
tion. He had only one wish—that O'Flynn would either fall into a fit 
during the night and die before morning, or break his neck on the road 
from the village the next day. If Mr. Percival had possessed a very 
vicious horse he would have sent it for his former dear friend, but as 
such was not the case, he allowed him to find his way to “the Hall” as 
best he could. 

Five minutes before one o’clock Mr. Daniel O’Flynn drove up to 
Woodbury in the gig which had been refused him the previous day. He 
was ushered by the tall footman, who had looked at him with such con- 
tempt on their first meeting, into the study, and there received with any- 
thing but cordiality by the master of the house. 

O’Flynn determined to seem quite at his ease, though on his first 
glance at Mr. Percival he had perceived how unwelcome he was. 

“ Well, here I am in the old country again, Percival,” he exclaimed, 
with a grin, “and deuced glad to get back, too. Yankee-land is not a 
place for an honest man to get on in, unless he has his pockets lined with 

old.” 
.. Mr. Percival felt much inclined to reply, “ You must have felt quite 
at home among the rascals there, I think,” but he said more prudently : 

“So you did not like America ?”’ 

‘‘No, I did not. And, by-the-by, you did not keep your word. I 
ought to have had more money.” 


“It appears to me that I was never done sending you money,” replied 
Alfred, bitterly. 

** My good fellow, what you sent was only a drop in the bucket to 
what 1 wanted. It is all very well for you to act as if promises were 
made of pie-crust, but that won’t suit me.”’ 

“‘] do not understand you,” said Alfred. 

“Well, you will understand this, that Iam not going to be running 
about the world like a vagrant, and little better than a pauper, while 
you are sitting down here in comfort, A bargain’s a bargain, and 
when I s 

“Hush, hush, O’Flynn,” cried Alfred Percival, turning still paler than 
he had been when O’Flynn had made his appearance. ‘“ You need not 
speak so loud, I am not deaf.” 

“None so deaf as those who won’t hear,” replied O'Flynn, sullenly. 
“But I’m not going to mince matters. I have got two proposals to 


make to you, and if you don’t feel inclined to agree to them—why—I 
will let the cat out of the bag.”’ 


** And what good would that do you ?”’ 

“I would get my revenge for having been done out of what I had a 
right to, and the other party would, no doubt, pay me handsomely for 
my information.”’ 

Alfred Percival buried his face in his hands for a minute or two, then 
gazing with bloodshot eyes on his dreaded visitor, he asked in a hoarse tone 
of voice what were his terms—his proposals. 

O'Flynn, observing Alfred’s trepidation, grew bolder. 

“I’m inclined to be reasonable, buf not to leave all the loaves and fishes 
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to you. Here you are, the owner of Woodbury, and a lot of money 
besides, and I am a poor devil, dependent on your bounty, as it appears. 
Is this fair? You would not have got the property without my assistance, 
and why should I not benefit by the exchange, as well as you? You have 
feathered your nest—mine is empty.” 

Alfred Percival groaned. It would have been better if he had shown 
more determination to resist his persecutor, but he felt that he was in the 
man’s power, and the fiery whips of conscience were scourging him. 

“Your terms ?” half gasped Mr. Percival. 

Daniel O'Flynn rose and paced two or three times up and down the 
study. The two, formerly such intimate friends, scowled at each other, 
the one with glances of mingled terror and hatred, the other with looks 
partly of triumph, partly of suspicion. At length O’Flynn drew a chair 
near to the one on which Alfred Percival was sitting, and commencing 
with one of his atrocious grins, said : 

“In the first place, 1 wish to marry your sister-in-law, Miss Made- 
leine.”” 

Alfred started, and turned crimson to the roots of his hair. 

“ You see,” continued O'Flynn, “ I’m tired of living and roving about 
alone; I would rather settle down now as a married man, and I remember 
what a charming little creature Madeleine was. I thought she would 
have been snapped up long ago, but it is a good thing that she is not. 
She can’t live on air, however, any more than me, and I know very well 
she has not a penny, so vow will have to find the tin. Let me see, ten 
thousand pounds down, either to set up somewhere in business, or buy a 
house, or invest profitably, and—I will be very moderate—seven hundred 
or eight hundred pounds a year for my life. If I have any family, we 
can see about making some little provision for them by-and-by. The 
chickens are not hatched yet, so there is no need to fix anything about 
them at present.” 

And Mr. O’Flynn laughed his hyena laugh, partly at the thought of 
the future little O’Flynns, partly at the expression of his late patron’s 
countenance. 

‘Go on!” said Alfred Percival, in a hoarse voice. 

“ Well, I think I’ve said my say.” 

“ Had you not better at once ask for Woodbury Hall, and all its be- 
longings? No doubt you think you have a right to Woodbury.”’ 

“Humph! If the truth were known, J have about as good a right to 
Woodbury as you have.” 

“ Possession is nine-tenths of the law,” said Alfred, angrily. 

“ But if a prosecution were commenced, the law might 7 

“ Be quiet, O’Flynn! You had better let the law alone in this matter. 
You could not go to law without money, and you do not suppose I am such 
a fool as to supply you with the money to use against myself.” 

“No, certainly ; but your cousin, Captain Howard, might, and qwould, 
no doubt, if I were to make certain communications to him.”’ 

“Not if Mrs. Percival appealed to his kindness, rest assured. You 
don’t know what influence she has over him.” 

“'That’s fine talking, but Edgar Howard is not going to throw away a 
large fortune for any woman.” 

“ At any rate, your part of the business is merely whether you can 
squeeze most out of Edgar or out of me.” 
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O’Flynn grinned, and nodded his head. 


“ Very well, 1 must have some time to reflect on your proposal. I can- 
not determine on a matter of so much importance in a minute.” 

“ Oh, take time, by all means,” said O'Flynn, who had been reflecting 
that he had much more chance of driving a good bargain with Alfred than 
with his cousin Edgar. “ I can be very eoantor table here for a while, and 
make love to Miss Madeleine. I’m in no particular hurry, So you can 
send to the “ Woodbury Arms” for my traps, and I'll take possession of 
my old room, or some other one.’ 

“JT am sorry, Mr. O’Flynn, but I cannot ask you to stay here at pre- 
sent. You must have heard of the sad affliction which has so ree ently 
fallen upon us, in the sudden death of our darling boy.” Alfred’s voice 
trembled for a moment, and his eyes filled with tears. ‘ Ilis poor mother 
is in the deepest grief, it is a house of mourning, and the funeral has not 
even taken place yet. Mrs. Percival will admit no visitors at present.” 

‘I need not be any trouble to Mrs. Percival. I shall be satisfied with 
seeing you and Miss Madeleine.” 

“Miss Madeleine doted on our poor boy, and is plunged into the 

eatest sorrow. In fact, she is quite ill, and has kept her room since the 
deplorable occurrence.” 

“1 don’t care to stay at the village; it is very tiresome,” whined Daniel 
OF hyrin. 

“Then go to London, or Torquay, or Bath, or Bristol, or Ireland. 
Why not take a trip to Ireland?” 

“Well, that might not be a bad plan. I’ve got some relations in 
Tipperary. But I can’t travel without money.” 

Under the pressure of the circumstances, Mr, Percival furnished his béte 
noire with a handsome sum of money, and he fervently thanked Heaven 
when that individual had started for Milford Haven to cross to Waterford, 
after promulgating his intention of being absent about two months. 


Two months was at least a reprieve to Alfred Percival, whose thoughts 
were divided between the loss of his child and the probable loss of his 
fortune, for though he had tried to alarm Daniel O’Flynn with the men- 
tion of his wife’s influence over his cousin, he by no means put much faith 
in it himself. Judging by his own feelings, he did not think that any 
appeal or any entreaty from Agnes would work upon Edgar so far as to make 
him refuse to take legal steps for the recovery of any property to which 
he thought he might be entitled. And, moreover, he did not suppose that 
Agnes would be induced to make any appeal to his cousin’s kindness. 
Formerly, he believed she would have done it at a word from him, but 
now there was such a wide breach between them, that she would most 
probably not fall in with his wishes; on the contrary, her strict ideas of 
right and wrong would militate against him. 

** And the fellow has the. effrontery to expect to marry Madeleine !” he 
exclaimed to himself. ‘ Would she take him? It is possible, in her 
anxiety to escape from Woodbury. But I cannot allow such a marriage. 
No, no, certainly not. I should be utterly ruined with their extravagance. 
Both would think they had a right to pillage me, and if they agreed in 
nothing else, they would unite in robbing me. He shall not marry her. 


I swear that he shall! not.” 
2p2 
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II. 


MARRYING IN HASTE, TO REPENT AT LEISURE. 


Between four or five weeks after the death of poor little Charlie, 
whose remains had been deposited near those of Mr. Montague, Mr. 
Babington was again a guest at Woodbury Hall. Alfred Percival had 
gone to London for three or four days, and had brought his new friend 
back with him. Mr. Babington had been the more anxious to avail 
himself of Alfred’s second invitation, as that gentleman had told him, in 
confidence, of an offer of marriage having been made to him for Made- 
leine, which he had not yet communicated to her, but of which he must 
soon inform her, as her suitor, who had gone away on account of the 
distress in the family, would be returning in a few weeks. 

It was by no means pleasant news to Mr. Babington to hear of a rival, 
and he was determined to carry off the prize before that individual, who- 
ever he might be, could return to enter the lists with him. Alfred had 
declined telling him the name of Madeleine’s admirer, and he did not 
know but that he might be a person of higher rank than himself, and 
perhaps of larger fortune. Besides, he knew that he would be obliged 
soon to return to the West Indies, therefore he made up his mind, ac- 
cording to himself, * to pop the question.” 

Madeleine received the offer with well-acted surprise, but she did not 
throw cold water upon it, and all went on smoothly. She expressed a 
wish to put off the wedding for two or three months, on account of her 
being in such deep mourning for the loss of her dear little Charlie ; but 
Mr. Babington said he could not wait so long, as he must leave England 
at no distant period. And Alfred was extremely anxious to have Made- 
leine married before O’Flynn’s return, though he did not say this. 

Did he ever say what he thought ? Tid he ever speak the undisguised 
truth toany one? Scarcely ever. Dissimulation was a vice inherent in 
his nature, and it had been largely increased by necessity—the necessity 
of concealing his various evil acts. As long as deceit and concealment 
were successful, Alfred Percival was quite satisfied ; he had no qualms of 
conscience, no feelings of remorse ; it was not the knowledge that he 
had done wrong that ever gave him an uneasy thought, it was only when 
he glanced at the possibility of his misdeeds being discovered, that he 
felt uncomfortable. And now the full tide of dismay had rushed upon 
him, for his companion in guilt had threatened to betray him! 

The owner of the greater part of Mr. Montague’s property was 
thoroughly wretched. To be disgraced, to be obliged to refund what he 
had ventured so much to obtain, to be reduced to comparative poverty! 
All this was hanging over him, and he knew the unscrupulous and mer- 
ciless person with whom he had to deal. It flashed across his mind once 
or twice that he had better confess, of his own accord, to his cousin what 
he had done, throw himself on Edgar’s generosity, and trust to his en- 
tering into some arrangement for the future, which would not quite ruin 
him, and which might be managed without giving publicity to the 
past. 

But his pride and his greedy selfishness prevented his following these 
wiser dictates of his mind. 
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“No,”” he said to himself, “ O’Flynn only wants to frighten me into 
giving him more money ; he knows full well that if he tells the whole 
affair to Edgar he will get nothing out of him, whereas I can bribe him 
to silence. The worst is, that the bribe must be always increased. His 
demands were nothing at first to what they are now. And what I fear 
is that he will become more and more rapacious. I must try to get him 
out of the country ; perhaps Babington might procure some situation for 
him in the West Indies. It is horrible to live in this state of miserable 
anxiety and dread! My poor father! I can now conceive what he must 
have suffered before he fled from the ruin that was to overwhelm him, 
and took his own life to escape it.”’ 

Dark thoughts for a moment entered the wretched man’s mind, but 
they did not linger there, he was too fond of life and its pleasures—its 
vicious pleasures—to contemplate long the prospect of death. It was 
not that he trembled at the idea of eternity, or of punishment in the 
next world; he assured himself that nobody knew anything about the 
world to come, nobody could prove that there was another life beyond 
the grave, it was only a matter of belief. The body certainly decayed, 
and why might not that which caused life expire with the body? But 
he had rio fancy for the gloomy grave ; the storm might blow over, and 
O’Flynn be brought to reason. All he could do now was to try to get 
rid of that wretched Irishman, whom he heartily wished he had never 
seen, for it was he who had acted the tempter’s part, and drawn him 
into the meshes from which he would find it so difficult—nay, so impos- 
sible, to extricate himself. 

Agnes habitually avoided as much as possible the society of her hus- 
band and her sister, or she might have seen how unhappy Alfred was. 
She certainly did observe that he seemed very gloomy, and that there 
was a certain amount of restless agitation about him, but she attributed 
the gloom to the death of his favourite child, poor little Charlie, and the 
agitated restlessness to the approaching parting with Madeleine, and she 
did not feel that there was any claim upon her for her sympathy. So 
she remained as cold and distant as usual. She little knew that Alfred, 
in his misery and terror, was hungering and thirsting for a few kind 
words from her, that he was lamenting the loss of her devoted affection, 
and longing for some friend to whom to confide the anxieties that were 
weighing so heavily on his spirits. 

Madeleine, meauwhile, saw nothing to remark about Alfred, except 
“that he was often very cross.” She was quite taken up with her own 
prospects, with her trousseau, and with the wedding presents she ex- 
anys to receive, aud she horrified Mrs. Percival one day by expressing 
ier great regret that Lord Darlington and her mamma had quarrelled, 
for if his lordship had been still living with Mrs, Stuart, he would no 
doubt have sent her a very handsome wedding gift. 

Madeleine fully expected that her “ dear mamma,” when she heard of 
her intended marriage, would give her the long-coveted pearl necklace, 
but Mrs. Stuart never alluded to it, and bestowed nothing on her 
‘dearest Madeleine” except congratulations and her blessing—gifts not 
at all prized by the dutiful daughter. 

She had, however, several very handsome presents made her from her 
cousin Octave, from Mr. and Mrs. Barwell, and Lady Eskdale—Lord 
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Eskdale sent nothing—from Alfred, Agnes, and Mrs. Black, who consi- 
dered it necessary to put herself to some expense on account of her former 
intimacy with the young lady. Mr. Babington thought he did enough 
in presenting her with the plain gold ring, to which he added a mother- 
of-pearl card-case he had won at a raffle at Scarborough. 

The wedding was an extremely quiet one: it could be nothing else so 
soon after the death of the little heir of Woodbury. Alfred. gave away 
the bride, and Mr. Perey performed the ceremony in his usual pompous 
way, but at a very early hour in the morning, as the party had to pro- 
ceed to the nearest town where there was a Roman Catholic chapel, in 
order to be re-married according to the rites of that Church. This little 
town lying on the road to London, the wedding breakfast was ordered at 
its best inn, after partaking of which, the bride and bridegroom, accom- 
panied by Madeleme’s French maid, Hortense, went to Exeter on their 
way to town, and the rest returned to Woodbury. 


III. 


DANIEL O’FLYNN’S REVELATIONS. 


O’F xx came back to Woodbury in a towering rage. He considered 
himself very ill used in not having been told of Madeleine’s engagement— 
indeed, if the engagement had existed before he informed Mr. Percival 
of his wish to marry her, that it had not been broken off to meet his 
views. 

He seemed to look upon Mr. Percival as a poor, wretched creature, 
who was entirely in his power ; and he assumed the most imperious tone 
towards him, and strutted about as if he were lord and master of the 
whole establishment. 

Between anger at his insolent assumption, and dread of his power, 
Alfred Percival was almost at his wits’ end. At last things came to a 
crisis. O'Flynn made so very large a demand as the price of his con- 
tinued secresy, that Alfred, in a fit of mingled fury and despair, point- 
blank refused to agree to his terms; and O'Flynn, enraged and dis- 
appointed, determined “ to shilly-shally,” as he called it, no longer, but 
to transmit to Captain Howard a statement of the manner in which he 
had been defrauded of the fortune his grand-uncle had intended for him. 

Daniel O’Flynn did not say that it was de who had suggested to 
Alfred Percival to tamper with Mr. Montague’s will; he gave Captain 
Howard to understand that he had unwillingly been "dragged into the* 
commission of that evil act by his friend Mr. ’ Percival, to whom he, at 
that time, considered himself under great obligations. He begged a 
thousand pardons, and apologised most humbly for having permitted 
himself to have been so led away, and declared that he “had always 
lamented his weakness, and could have no peace of mind until he had 
confessed his guilt. 

The statement he made was, that Mr. Montague, some time before 
his death, had occasionally spoken of his intention to alter his will, and 
to leave more to his nephew, Alfred, than he had originally intended, 
partly on account of Alfred’s father having died a bankrupt, partly 
because he was a married man, and the old gentleman wished to make a 
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suitable provision for his wife and family, This tallied with the contents 
of a letter Edgar Howard had receive from his unele, not long after 
Alfred Percival’s father had committed suicide, and which had prepared 
him to expect some change in his uncle’s will. 

O’F lynn continued, that Mr. Montague, though intending to alter his 
will, had put off doing so, until he was suddenly taken ill, when Alfred 
became much alarmed lest the old gentleman should die without making 
the proposed change in the disposition of his fortune. It was therefore 
agreed on between them to draw up a new will, leaving all the legacies 
as they stood in the original testament, and making no change except 
putting Alfred Percival in ve ain Howard’s place, “and bequeathing to 
the latter the twenty thousand pounds for which Alfred was down in the 
first will. 

If the old gentleman appeared likely to recover, this false will was to 
be suppressed; if death seemed approaching, he was to be coaxed, or 
compelled to sign it. They feared that Winslow, Mr. Montague’s con- 
fidential servant, who was much attached to his master, and was con- 
stantly in attendance on him, would be a serious impediment to their 
plans, therefore they despatched him to London to bring down a first- 
rate physician to see the old gentleman. And as Mrs. Winslow and Mrs. 
Percival would have been almost as much in their way, he (O’Flynn) 
had procured a sick-nurse from a town at a little distance, who would 
doubtless be less watchful than Mrs. Percival and Mrs. Winslow. Mr. 
Percival had prevailed on his wife and the housekeeper to retire to their 
rooms to take some rest, they then gave the sick-nurse some very strong 
toddy, which quickly put her to sleep in an easy-chair in the dressing- 
room adjoining Mr. Montague’s bedroom, and finding that the old 
gentleman was sinking fast, “they brought forth the forged will, and in- 
sisted on his signing it. He resisted, exclaiming over and over, “ J have 
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not got my own consent !”* But he was not long able to oppose them, 


and he was forced, in the agonies of death, to sign the will, or rather his 
hand was guided, ‘and that the pen remained in the grasp of the dead 
man’s hand. ‘That the sick-nurse was called to witness Mr. Montague’s 
signature ; she was nearly stupified by the effects of the strong potation 
she had imbibed, but she was able to affix her name as a witness to the 
document in question. 

Mr. O’F lynn urged Captain Howard to take legal steps to recover his 
property, and offered ev ery assistance in his power, adding, that he would 
trust to Captain Howard’s generosity to reward him, a poor man, for the 
part he had taken and would take in helping the captain to be restored 
to his rights. 

Edgar Howard read O’Flynn’s letter and statement with mingled sur- 
prise, disgust, and regret. He could not believe that his cousin Alfred, 
his friend from childhood, could have acted in the manner described by 
O’Flynn, and been guilty of committing such a fraud. Yet certain re- 
collections would force themselves on his | mind. He had thought Alfred’s 
conduct and manners rather strange when he followed the Percivals to 
Spa. There was something sinister about him. Alfred had never seemed 


5 
to like to look him straight in the face; there was always an averted 





* This was real/y said by an old gentleman under similar circumstances. 
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glance, often an uneasy look, as if he had something to conceal. Yet, 
again, he remembered that, as a boy, Alfred had the same unsatisfactor 

manner, and that their grand- uncle used to call him selfish and artful, 
though he, Edgar, used always to defend him from such imputations. 
Agnes thought highly of her husband ; her excellence he could not doubt, 

and had she had reason to blame his conduct, she might have borne with 
him as a daty, but she could not have seemed proud of him, nor could she 
have been so devotedly attached to him. 

No, it must be all a malignant falsehood, got up by Mr. O’Flynn to 
extort money from him, hoping that he would be simple enough to be his 
dupe. He had heard Agnes speak of this vulgar village attorney in terms 
of great displeasure. She had described him as being cunning and un- 
principled, as well as low bred and presumptuous; a person without truth 
or honour, and most censorious, maligning those who were kindest to him, 
and imposing upon all who were so benevolent as to notice him. 

Captain Howard was at Malta when O’Flynn’s communication reached 
him. He took a few days for reflection, and then wrote to Daniel O’Flynn 
that he could not credit the extraordinary tale which he had been pleased 
to relate to him; that he did not require Mr. O’Flynn’s assistance, and 
that he did not intend to enter into any controversy with his cousin about 
the property of the late Mr. Montague. 

Edgar’s magnanimity was a bitter disappointment to Daniel O’Flynn. 
He cursed himself for not having gone more cautiously and circuitously 
to work, 

“T should first,” said O’Flynn to himself, “have written him in a 
mysterious manner, so as to have roused his curiosity, and by degrees let 
him hear the facts of the case. I was a born fool to let it come upon him 
all of a heap. Winslow says he always was, and is still, as much attached 
to Alfred Percival as if they were brothers, and I hear too, now, that Mrs. 
Percival can wind him round her finger, and that he was a great admirer 
of Madeleine’s. I wonder she did not take him, but I suppose Percival 
prevented her, for fear that Howard would give up the sea, and come to 
settle down with his young wife on shore, and that some day or other the 
forgery, or the fraud, or the swindle, whatever it may be called, would 
ooze out. What’s to be done now? I must go and get some more money 
out of Percival, with threats of exposure ; “he won't know that I have 
written to his cousin.”’ 

But Mr. O’Flynn reckoned without his host, as he would himself have 
said, for Edgar Howard had sent a copy of O’ Flynn’s despatch to his 
cousin Alfred, in order to put him on his guard against such an impudent 
lying scoundrel, and assuring him, at the same time, that he considered the 
story of the false will a vile fabrication got up to extort money from him, 
Edgar, or to injure Alfred in revenge for some imaginary wrong. 

When O’Flynn next found his way to Woodbury, he was received ver 
differently from what he expected. Alfred Percival treated him with the 
utmost contempt, informed him that he knew every word that he had 
written to Captain Howard, that he had nothing more to tell, or nothing 
more to conceal now, and that having acted so dishonourable and rascally 
a part—for so Mr. Percival chose to term his quondam friend’s volunteer- 
ing to give evidence against him—his claims were at an end, and he never 
should wring another shilling from him. 
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Alfred Percival ordered O'Flynn out of his house, and told him that if 


he did not go quietly, he would ring for his servants to turn him out. 

O’Flynn was furious, no money, and set at defiance! Of course he 
determined to do his utmost to blast Alfred’s character, but scarcely any 
one associated with himself at Woodbury ; therefore he had very little 
opportunity of proclaiming his former patron’s iniquity, Intimate as he 
had once been at Woodbury Hall, he thought it would be unpleasant to 
remain in its neighbourhood without visiting » there ; therefore he soon left 
the village, but not until he had done what he rightly guessed would 
annoy Alfred Percival extremely—namely, communicate the affair of the 
will to Mrs. Percival. 


IV. 
A FRAUD CONFESSED. 


Poor Agnes was extremely shocked, At first she thought it was quite 
impossible that Alfred could have been guilty of such baseness ; but 
reminiscences poured in upon her, and, like Edgar Howard, she began to 
be staggered in her conviction of his innocence. She could not but revert 
in thought to his frequent mysterious conversations with O’Flynn, and the 
extreme influence that very inferior individual seemed to have acquired 
over him, to the night of poor Mr. Montague’s death, a strange sick- 
nurse being engaged, Winslow despatched to London, herself and Mrs. 
Winslow having been persuaded to leave the invalid’s chamber, the old 
gentleman’s groans and opposition to something that was urged on him 
both by Alfred and O’Flynn, and Alfred’s livid countenance and agitated 
manner when he came into her room after all was over. 

* Can it be possible?’ she asked herself. But then came the desolating 
answer : 

** Even worse things have been possible. He has been weak, very 
weak, and too easily led into temptation ; that wretched, vicious Made- 
leine lured him on into guilt of one kind, and O’Flynn, a thoroughly un- 
principled scoundrel, must have undoubtedly dragged him into the com- 
mission of this or we dreadful act. Still this m: Ly be a false accusation, 
a wicked attempt to extort hush-money from me.’ 

She determined, little communication as there was now between herself 
and her erring husband, to show him O’Flynn’s letter, and suggest that 
some steps should be taken to prevent him from bringing such shocking 
accusations against his former friend and patron. It was very painful to 
enter on such a subject with Alfred; no doubt he would be deeply 
offended, and he would probably be very angry at her for placing it before 
him. But his character was at stake, and if O'Flynn, from whatever 
motive he acted, chose to spread such a ‘dreadful report about, and it were 
left uncontradicted, a few—indeed many—might believe in its trath; for, 
as Agnes justly thought, “The world is more prone to think evil than 
good of every one.’ 

She repaired with a beating heart to Alfred’s study, and there she 
found him sitting at his writing-table, his elbows resting on it, and his 
face covered with his hands, a short convulsive twitch of one of his feet 
— that he was ruminating on something which rather agitated 
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“Can he be grieving: for the loss of the poor child, or—or for that girl 
Madeleine’s departure ?” Agnes asked herself. Perhaps the idea that he 
was distressed at being deprived of her sister’s society nerved Agnes to 
the task that she had undertaken ; she walked resolutely up to the table, 
and said: “ I regret to intrude upon you, but I have received a very ex- 
traordinary letter from Mr. Daniel O’F lynn, containing a statement which 
I, of course, believe to be false. He has taken the unwarrantable liberty 
of accusing you of an act of which you are doubtless innocent. Why he 
has done this I cannot imagine, and I do wonder that he has had the 
effrontery to tell me such a tale. I considered it my duty to mention 
this to you.” 

Alfred started as if he had received an electric shock; he rose sud- 
denly, and as suddenly sat down again. For a moment he looked quite 
seared, and then he faltered : 

“Wh... wh... what do you mean?” 

“ This letter from that bad man will explain everything to you.” And 
she placed O’Flynn’s unwelcome statement before him. 

For a moment she felt inclined to leave the room, and permit Alfred 
to read the document alone. But again she thought so serious a matter 
demanded some investigation, and she had better see how he took the 
communication, and what he proposed doing to stop O’F lynn from getting 
up such injurious fabrications. 

“ T will look at it by-and- by; there is no hurry, I suppose? You will 
hardly answer it by this day’s post ?” 

“ The answer should be given without delay,” replied Agnes. “ What- 
ever may be this person, O’Flynn’s, motive for endeavouring to blacken 
your character, he must be checked, and, if necessary, threatened with 
being prosecuted for defamation. We do not know to whose ears he may 
convey his libellous attacks upon you. ed 

*‘ His motive is to extort money,” said Alfred Percival, in a low voice. 

“T believe, indeed, that he would perjure himself for a guinea,”’ she 
replied. ‘‘ But the word even of such a low miscreant may do much 
harm. For instance, if he were to write this wicked story to your cousin, 
Edgar Howard, it would, be unpleasant that the faintest suspicion of 
unfair play should be presented to his mind—that he should for one 
moment be led to fancy that you had usurped his rights.” 

Alfred cleared his throat, looked supremely uncomfortable, and then 
said, in a hesitating manner : 

“©’Flynn has already written to him. Edgar has forwarded a copy 
of his despatch to me... to put me on my guard against him, he 
says . . . He does not believe O'Flynn.” 

“Agnes, who had been standing near the table, staggered to the nearest 
chair, and sat down, trembling. 

** Good Hieovens! How dreadful!” she exclaimed. “ But O’Flynn 
must be insane to assert such things, if he knows he is telling downright 
falsehoods. Are you sure, are you quite sure, that there is no shadow of 
a foundation for his—his assertion ?” 

She fixed her eyes on Alfred’s face, and he looked away. 

“Tf you are in the slightest degree i in that man’s power, he will ruin 
you. What have you done with Mr. Montague’s old will 2” 

“ Tt is there.”’ 
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« And with the ‘draught of the last will ?” 
“Tt is torn up. 


“It was copied, or drawn up—prepared, in short, by Mr. O’Flynn’s 
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clerk, was it not ? 

“ Yes,” replied Alfred, briefly. 

“That is a pity,” said Agnes. “If any inquiry were instituted into 
the alteration of Mr. Montague’s will, with a view to—to disproving the 
validity of the last one, I fear the circumstance of Mr. O’Flynn being 
employed, instead of Mr. Black, would not look well. The old gentle- 
man’s dislike to Mr. O’Flynn was known to every one. Any little busi- 
ness that he had which required the assistance of a lawyer was always 
entrusted to Mr. Black. If there were to be a lawsuit p 

“But there will be mo lawsuit,” hastily interrupted Mr, Percival. 
“ Edgar will not listen to O’ Flynn. You will see by this letter from 
Malta that 0’ Flynn asks money for the—the confession———” 

“Confession !” interrupted Mrs. Percival, in her turn. ‘Confession! 
Then there is something to confess ?” 

It was a slip of the tongue, but rather an inconvenient one. Alfred 
saw his mistake; he said, while his hitherto pale cheek flushed to the 
deepest red: 

““ Communication, I should have said. That fellow O’Flynn will stick 
at nothing to make money. 

“But if he cannot in any degree substantiate his charges, he must 
know that he could be punished for obtaining money on false pretences.” 

** Never mind him,” replied Alfred, somewhat impatiently. “ Let him 
talk, nobody will balloes him.” 

“Excuse me, 4 great many will. It would be better to disprove the 
accusation at once. You may not be willing, on account of your former 
friendship for him, to prosecute Mr. O'Flynn, and show up his perjury, 
but you should think of your own character. The world is very lenient 
to many faults, but never to those which bear upon money matters. It 
would be horrible to be looked upon in the neighbourhood as... a 
swindler.” 

“You use strong terms,” said Alfred. 

“T trust and pray that you may be able to prove your innocence of 
this fraud,” continued Agnes, earnestly ; ; “ the testimony of the sick-nurse 
would, no doubt, be in your favour, Let us seck her out; it is a duty 
which you owe to yourself and your daughters to disprove the infamous 
assertions made by this low attorney.” 

Alfred stooped over the table and hid his face again with his hands, 
but he made no answer. 

“Something must be done. Let us consult Mr. Barwell.” 

** Not for the world!” groaned Alfred. 

‘* Alfred Percival, why this hesitation to clear yourself of a foul charge ? 
Great as is O’ Flynn’ s effrontery, and liar as he may be, he must have 
some small foundation on which to base the accusation he is promulgating. 
If it be possible that his former influence over you led you into the com- 
mission of some wrong act, some act which, tempted by himself to do, he 
would now denounce in order to extort money, regardless that he is 
sacrificing his benefactor, confess it at once, and offer without delay to 
make restitution. ‘This can be managed without any lawsuit. You 
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have told me that you have frequently assisted O'Flynn with money, and 
that his demands were always increasing. Was this money given from 
pure friendship, or as bribes to silence ?” 

Agnes wondered at herself how she had the courage to say all this ; 
but it was a critical moment, and the respectability of her family was in 
jeopardy. 

“Consider for a moment,” she continued, for Alfred did not answer 
her last question, and conviction of his guilt was forcing itself upon her 
mind, ‘ Just consider how you may be placed if that man O’F!ynn has 
it in his power in the slightest degree to substantiate his charges. Edgar 
refuses at present to believe his statement, or take any steps to investi- 
gate its truth or falsehood. Will he always feel inclined to be so_mag- 
nanimous? If the affair reaches his father’s ears, which perhaps O’F lynn 
may contrive it shall do, Ae will not have so much consideration for you, 
and his wishes and representations may induce so devoted a son as Edgar 
is to pursue a different line of conduct. Edgar told me that his father 
was cruelly disappointed at the ehange in the disposition of the bulk of 
Mr. Montague’s fortune: much more disappointed than he himself was, 
and, moreover, that the elder Captain Howard thought it was my 
doing.” 

‘‘ Edgar never mentioned the subject of the will to me,” said Alfred. 

‘*No; because he did not like to do so, as you never alluded to it. J 
spoke of it first to him, and told him how grieved we were that Mr. 
Montague had not divided his property more equally. I also told him 
that we had talked about transferring a large portion of the money not in 
Woodbury to him; but that you had said the proposition would only 
offend him, and that he would not agree to it.’ 

*] am clad you told him all this, » said Alfred. “I almost wish the 
offer had been made ; it might have satisfied that man, the father.” 

‘“* Satisfied him ?”’ cduak Agnes, inquiringly. 

** Prevented him from now .. .” Alfred stopped abruptly. 

* Alfred, Alfred! have merey upon yourself and your family! Tempt 
Prov amen. no longer! J/ you took any underhand steps to ‘obtain the 
fortune destined to your cousin—no matter who suggested these steps, or 
assisted you in them—make restitution now. If this sin be on your soul, 
you will be happier when your conscience is clear of it. You will still 
have enough to live on in comfort; you can remove to some other part 
of England, where O’Flynn’s malevolence has not tarnished your good 
name, or you can live abroad even in luxury on what your uncle left. you 
by the wiil which was not acted upon. If, indeed, you have appropriated 
to yourself what was not intended for you, for Heaven’s sake give it up ; 
do not wait to be compelled to do so by a court of law. Think of the 
disgrace to have to stand, like a felon, at its bar !”’ 

Alfred literally shook with horror at the idea presented to him. 

“ Sooner or later retribution will fall upon you. Forestal it—avoid 
the coming storm—throw yourself on Edgar’s generosity, and confess 
all, if there be anything to confess!” cried Agnes, clasping her hands, 
and half kneeling to him. 

There was a a long pause ; at length Alfred said, almost in a whisper : 

“You have conquered. The will might be disputed; O’Flynn’s 
evidence might be received. He has deceived me, betrayed me, fleeced 
me, and will not rest till he ruins me.’ 
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“ Have confidence in your cousin Edgar’s kindness, Write to him the 
painful truth, whatever it may be.” 

**T cannot. No—no—no—I cannot. I would rather put a pistol to 
my head than write to him myself.”’ 

Agnes shuddered while she exclaimed : 

“ Oh! do not follow your unfortunate father’s example! Do not rush, 
with all your sins on your head, into the presence of your Creator and 
your Judge. Let me write to Edgar Howard. Let me tell him how this 
viper, O’F lynn, first lured you into the commission of wrong, and then, 
having plundered you over and over, fancied he would be well rewarded 
for betraying you, and seeks to give evidence against you. Let me say 
that you deeply regret your having listened to his evil counsels, and given 
way to the temptation he placed before you; and that you are anxious 
now, as far as possible, to make restitution to him whom you have 
wronged,” 

* But if you write all this, he may use your information against me !” 

“T feel convinced that he will not do so. And why should he, if you 
give up Woodbury and all that is his?” 

Alfred groaned, and muttered : 

* Better let things alone. ‘The storm may blow over.” 

‘It will xever blow over ; it will burst upon you when least you expect 
it. And now that I know how Mr. Montague left his property, I cannot 
be an accomplice in defrauding your cousin.” 

This last consideration took great effect upon Alfred’s mind. He knew 
his wife’s rectitude, and her strong ideas of right and wrong, and he felt 
that he had inadvertently placed himself in the power of one who could 
not be bribed, or frightened, or worked upon by any fondness for himself, 
into silence and connivance in his guilt. 

“ T was afool,”’ he said to himself, “to let her into the secret ; she will 
be worse to deal with than O’Flynn himself, with her scruples and her 
cursed notions of honesty and duty, and her horror of breaking the Ten 
Commandments. If she had eared for me still as she used to do, before 
that pretty little sinner, Madeleine, came between us, 1 might have been 
able to have thrown dust into her eyes, and persuaded her that the will 
was all right. But now, I might talk myself hoarse without quieting her. 
How beautiful she is! But so cold. Formerly she would have thrown 
her arms round my neck, and tried to coax me into agreeing to follow her 
advice, or she would have told me that she could beheve nothing against 
me. Now, she has no hesitation in thinking me—a rascal. She says she 
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won't be an accomplice, that means she will join O’Flynn in ruining me. 


What shall 1 do?” . 

There had been a long silence while these thoughts were passing 
through Alfred Percival’s mind. Agnes had sat down again, waiting to 
hear what he would say. At length he spoke : 

“If you are determined to follow in Daniel O’Flynn’s wake, of course I 
cannot prevent you. This matter will give you an opportunity of re- 
venging yourself on me. Take advantage of it—use it—disgrace your 
husband if you will.” 

“ You no more believe that I am seeking an opportunity of disgracing 
you, for the sake of revenge, than you believe that / drowned poor little 
Charlie from the same unchristian motive. Such stinging speeches will 


not drive me from my purpose—namely, to save you from public disgrace. 
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I am willing to undertake the humiliating task of acquainting your cousin 
of the fact that he has been wronged, and of entreating his mercy ; but 
at the same time I must be empowered to say that the injury shall be 
atoned for as far as possible.” 

There was another pause ; at last Alfred gave way, and consented to 
let Agnes make the mortifying confession, which he had not the moral 
courage to make himself. 

It was a dreadful trial to poor Agnes to compile this awful letter to 
Edgar Howard. She could not in any way excuse the fraud, but she en- 
deavoured as much as possible to throw the » greatest share of the blame on 
Mr. O'Flynn, who had played the tempter’s part, and been as cunning~as 
his master, the great enemy of mankind, when he caused the misery of 
the human race by the fall of its first parents. She described Alfretl’s un- 
happiness, she dwelt more on his contrition than facts really warranted, for 
his regret was rather at the discovery of his wickedness than at the wicked- 
ness itself; but she painted in strong colours what she supposed might be 
his feelings. She spoke of her own shame and deep sorrow, and apolo- 
gised in the humblest manner for the injury that had been done to Edgar. 
Restitution, she said, would be made as far as_ possible. Woodbury 
Hall would be handed over to him, and all the money mentioned in Mr. 
Montague’s will—the will made some years before his death, when his two 
grand- -nephews were scarcely beyond boy hood. Alfred and herself would 
leave Woodbury, and everything in it, “which she unwittingly had used, 
and when these acts of justice were performed, she tarew herself on 
Edgar’s kindness and mercy not to hold her and his erring cousin up to 
the scorn of society, but to permit them to retire without a branded name 
to some distant part of the world, where her poor daughters might live 
undisgraced by transactions in which they had had no hand. It was in 
his power, she said, to blast the future of these innocent children, and it 
was for ¢heir sakes that she prayed him to be merciful. 

It was not likely that such a man as Edgar Howard could resist her 
appeal, or that he would be inclined to deal harshly with the frieud of his 
early years. 

He was exceedingly distressed to find that O’Flynn’s revelations had 
not been entirely malignant falsehoods. But he was most anxious to 
save his cousin, faulty as lie had been, his amiable wife and innocent 
children, from the obloquy which might fall upon them if the truth about 
Mr. Montague’s will were to come to light. 

He wrote to poor Agnes in the kindest terms. He could not exactly 
exonerate Alfred from the guilt of the fraud; but he declared his belief 
that his cousin had been led away by the unfortunate influence which 
that bad man, Daniel O’Flynn, had acquired over him. He expressed his 

rfect conviction of Mrs. Percival’s entire innocence in regard to 
O’Flynn’s plot, which he did not doubt was deliberately set on ‘foot by 
the fellow in order to have a hold on poor Alfred, and compe! him to 
supply him with money in large quantities. He begged, for the honour 
of the family, as he and Alfred were of the same stock, that no apparent 
change might be made. It was his earnest wish and request, he said, 
that Alfred should continue to reside at W oodbury, and to receive the 
rents of the estate. All he wished transferred to him was about 20,0001. 
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of their late uncle’s capital, which had no concern with the landed pro- 

rty, and could be easily made over to him without exciting observation. 

his sum, he said, he wished to have to enable him to increase his father’s 
comforts, and to provide a suitable establishment in case he ever should 
marry, which, however, was very improbable. He added, that he should 
not breathe to his father, or to any one else, a syllable of what had taken 
place, or was now about to take place, that he never wished to refer to 
the past, and trusted that the future would be more serene. 

It was a great relief to Alfred Percival to find that Edgar was inclined 
to be so forgiving ; but Agnes was by no means willing to accept of the 
kind propositions he made. She was most anxious to give up Woodbury, 
and everything except the sums actually intended for them. The greater 

even of these she would gladly have made over to Edgar, in some 
degree to replace the interest of the money he had lost. But there was 
no working either on Alfred’s feelings, or Laienie or shame. He caught 
at his cousin’s generous offer, and determined to remain at Woodbury. 
All that Agnes could wring from him was to make a will, leaving Wood- 
bury and all its belongings to Edgar Howard, or his heirs, at his own 
death. He could not take the fortune so unjustly acquired to the grave 
with him, and he did not much care about its being lost to his family 
after his death. The will was written by a respectable notary in London, 
and placed in his hands; so that nothing was known about it in the 
neighbourhood of Woodbury. 


MR. BABINGTON TURNS A DETECTIVE. 


Anp what were the lately married couple, Mr. and Mrs. Babington, 
about while these trying scenes were going on at Woodbury ? 

There were scenes between them also. Mr. Babington found that he 
had been taken in, and Madeleine only laughed at his vexation. They 
had gone to Paris, and there she seut him such large bills to pay that he 
became quite rabid, and insisted on returning to England sooner than 
she wished. Credit, however, could be obtained in one metropolis as 
well as in the other, and, moreover, in London Madeleine met an old 
admirer, who was quite willing to renew his former attentions. His 
being now a married man and she a married woman was uo obstacle at 
all to their not very faultless intimacy, and Mr. Babington discovered 
that Captain St. George was rather a more frequent visitor of his young 
wife than he thought quite expedient. 

He remonstrated, and she sometimes laughed at him, sometimes 
became angry and stormed at him. He was very rude to Captain St. 
George whenever he happened to meet him, but that nonchalant indi- 
vidual only treated him with supreme contempt. 

At first, Mr. Babington fancied the intimacy between his wife and the 
gallant captain was only what he had heard called flirtation—for of the 
greater or smaller flirtations that go on in society he knew nothing him- 
self—but he soon began, according to his mode of expression, to smell a 
rat, and he determined to find out what was really going on. 
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In those days, the “ Private Inquiry Orrices” had not been insti- 
tuted, at least not established on the footing on which they now are ; 
and these extremely respectable gentlemen, who now conduct them with 
their staff of employés, and who, with the utmost effrontery, advertise 
their noxious trade in the columns of all the leading newspapers, were 
not in waiting to dog the steps of ladies and gentlemen, to watch people 
and watch houses, to listen to tales of evil whether true or false, to give 
bribes, and to hold little private courts of justice of their own; their 
activity, of course, being commensurate to their pay. 

England boasts of being the freest country in the world, and yet its 
law-givers permit a set of blood-suckers to prey upon the public ; and for 
one or two guineas a day, or perhaps twenty guineas the job, if it be 
not too long a one, to carry out the wicked wishes of malevolent and ill- 
disposed individuals, and keep up a system of scandalous espionage on 
persons who are probably perfectly respectable. It is an absolute dis- 
grace to the country that this self-constituted, underhand police, should 
be permitted to assume the functions it does, amenable to no authority, 
responsible to none for the injustice and mischief it may do. 

How strange it is that, amidst all the reforms that are always being 
clamoured about, the reform, or rather the suppression of this abuse, has 
never been brought forward. Strange that no clean-spirited member of 
the House of Commons has ever denounced these associations of paid 
spies ! 

But even before spying became a licensed and a lucrative trade, bribery 
could obtain spies. These, however, were generally only to be had when 
something very suspicious was going on, and the post was usually filled 
by servauts, who have, indeed, much to do in the machinery of the 
“ private inquiry offices.” 

Mr. Babington bribed Hortense, and was soon made acquainted with 
sundry past, as well as some present, doings. He was very much enraged 
at what he heard, and resolved to turn detective himself. So one day he 
told Madeleine he was going to the City on urgent business—that was 
nothing new, for he frequently went to the City—but that he might be 
detained so late in Mincing-lane, that he would take a chop at the 
Jamaica Coffee House and not return to dinner. 

In a little perfumed billet the welcome intelligence was conveyed to 
Captain St. George that the coast was clear, as ‘The Beast’’ was to 
be absent all day. The captain called Madeleine and Mr. Babington 
“ Beauty and the Beast,” and Madeleine had adopted that appellation 
for her spouse. 

The friends, téte-i-téte, were profiting by his absence, when he unex- 
pectedly returned and burst in upon them. It was a disagreeable rencontre 
for the whole trio. Madeleine, for once in her life, was embarrassed and 
frightened ; and both the gentlemen were in great wrath. Mr. Babing- 
ton seized Captain St. George by the throat, or rather by the cravat, and 
bestowed upon him liberally the agreeable epithets of “rascal, villain, 
scoundrel,” while St. George endeavoured to shake him off, and 
threatened him with a horse-whipping if he were not instantly quiet. 
Hortense, well knowing what was going on, rushed into the room, pre- 
tending to have been passing the door, and alarmed at the * bruit.” 
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The captain took himself off; and when he was gone, Mr. Babington 
took himself off also ; and Madeleine was left to her own reflections. 

It had been settled that the Babingtons were to have gone to the 
English Opera that evening ; but Mr. Babington did not come home. 
He went to an hotel for the night, with the full intention of suing for a 
divorce from his frail better-half. 

However, after making the needful inquiries, he ascertained that to 
obtain a divorce would be a very tedious and expensive process. The 
Divorce Court, so crowded with applicants now-a-days, was not then in 
existence. And he had not the time to spare for the long trial, nor was 
he inclined to waste any more money on so worthless an object as the fair 
Madeleine. It was not likely, he thought, that, even if free of her, he 
would marry a third time. Oh no! He could be very comfortable 
without a wife; and, in fact, he only wondered what the deuce had pos- 
sessed him to marry that good-for-nothing Madeleine Stuart. 

Mr. Babington took his passage by the very first packet to the West 
Indies ; he sent for his clothes and other effects to the lodgings in a 
street leading into Piccadilly, which he had engaged for Madeleine and 
himself for a short time, rm she received a few lines from him, enclosing 
her fifty' pounds, and telling her that he never again would see her, or 
have anything to do with her; and that no application from her would 
meet with the slightest attention from him. 

He was gone—Madeleine saw his name in the list of passengers by 
the West India packet, for she had exerted herself to inquire whether he 
had sailed or not. He was gone—and she was left, with only a trifling 
sum of money, to do as best she could. What should she do? She 
wrote to Captain St. George, and told him what had happened, and how 
she had been deserted. 

But Captain St. George did not fly to the rescue as she expected. He 
took a prudent view of the case. He really could not have Madeleine 
thrown on his hands. So he wrote her that he was obliged to go to Ire- 
land immediately with Lady Alice, and advised her to join her mother, 
or return to Woodbury. 

Return to that hateful Woodbury! How could St. George be so cruel 
as to propose such a miserable existence for her ? 

St. George was not thinking of her miseries, he was thinking only— 
what was of much more importance to him—of his own purse; and he was 
very thankful that he had got off so cheaply, for the idea of damages had 
been haunting him. ) 





Dec.—vVoOlL. CXXXV. NO. DXL. 
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THE STATESMAN’S FUNERAL. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Tout out, ye booming bells, 
Your deepest and most solemn knells! 
Call, with your iron tongues, unto the tomb, 
The world-famed Statesman, who will lie 
Amid the glorious, that have made death’s gloom, 
By fame’s clear light which cannot die, 
Radiant as‘sunshine in a summer’s sky. 
Abbey, receive another guest ! 
pen, ye doors, and let him sleep, 

In pomp serene and deep, 
Where Pitt and Canning from their labours rest ! 
Where others, famed in “story, 

King, poet, priest, and sage, 

Gathered from many an age, 
Flash from their very dust a deathless glory. 


Who are the great of earth ? 
Not they who draw the red, aggressive.sword, 
And leave upon the world their trail of gore, 
Who to their fellow-men no love accord, 
Still casting down what others raised before. — 
Who are the great of earth? 
Not they who at the shrine of Mammon bend, 
And dedicate their energies and years 
To heaping sordid gold—t their being’s end, 
The source of all their joys, and dreams, and fears. — 
The great are they who consecrate their powers 
To learning, progress, and their country’s weal, 
Who, though they err as mortals, scatter flowers 
Of good around, all honest in their zeal— 
These are the great of earth! 


And thou wert great, around whose bier 

Prince, prelate, ‘noble, gather here ; 

The foremost Senator of modern time, 

Whose name through England, and each distant clime, 
Hath sounded like a trumpet for long years, 

Not raising anxious dread, but quelling fears ; 

The cheerful, genial frie nd, the generous foe, 
Whose wit, while brilliant, did no rancour know ; 
The Counse sllor, the Statesman, whose slight word 
Kings bent to hear, more potent than the sword,— 
A nation, wide -spread Europe, mourn for thee ; 
Loved wert thou by the large of heart, the free ; 
Loved wert thou by the peasant of the soil, 

Who, pausing midst his weary toil, 

Hearing what ruthless death had done, 

Wiped ‘oll a te ar, and sighed for Palmerston. 


They bear the coffin onward slow, 
In pomp becoming his estate ; 

The organ peals grand notes of | woe, 
Yet mournful as the voice of fate : 
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The solemn words are uttered for the dead, 
Grief, like an atmosphere, around is spread ; 
The voices, rich, haldiges now are swelling, 
Of immortality and glory telling ; 
The strain peals heavenward, as upborne on wings, 
And touches all the heart’s responsive strings. 
**T am the Resurrection and the Life !” 
Those words of hope and glory float around, 
And all the graves that guard the clay 
Of great men till the yudgment-day, 
Seem softly echoing back the sacred sound. 
Anon the anthem like a wail doth seem, 
For pomp, and life—a fleeting dream ; 
Then, surging through the aisles, it gently dies 
Among the tombs, like melancholy sighs, 
They bear along the dead, 
With measured, solemn tread ; 
Ye mighty ones who sleep on earth’s cold breast, 
In gorgeous tombs, where fame 
Embalms each honoured name— ® 
Receive a worthy brother to your rest! 


- See! at the instant through the painted glass, 
Beams suddenly, with lambent splendour, pass !* 
They crown the coffin with a nimbus bright, 
As if some angel, looking from the skies, 
Smiled down in love—and this, the smile of light, 
Bids the soul welcome unto Paradise. 


** Ashes to ashes, dust to dust!” 
He hath departed full of years, 
Yet the great Statesman claims our tears ; 
Mourn for the good, the just! 
And here in honour let him lie, 
Where Britain’s genius breathes a sigh 
O’er Pitt, illustrious Canning’s grave ; 
There Fame her greenest wreaths shall wave, 
And Glory watch the matchless three, 
Resplendent stars in history ! 
Rest, noble Statesman, rest! 
Thy good renown for many a year shall live, 
Thy world-taught wisdom shall high lessons give, 
And more—thy name for manly, honest worth, 
For truth that ne’er deceives, shall shine on earth. 
Rest, honoured Statesman, rest ! 
. Thou now hast done with life’s poor hopes and fears, 
And while, like gold, thy memory men will keep, 
With the great spirits of a thousand years, 
We leave thee here to sleep. 





* A burst of sunshine, the sky having been previously gloomy, shone down through 
the lantern on the coffin, as it stood before the altar steps. 
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ABOUT TOIL AS A BOON TO SORROW. 
A MEDLEY OF ANNOTATIONS. 
By Francis Jacox. 


THE youngest of the Bronté sisters—three weird sisters in their way 
—opens a chapter in one of her fictions with the remark, that we often 
pity the poor, because they have no leisure to mourn their departed 
relatives, and necessity obliges them to labour through their severest 
afflictions ; but with justice she asks, is not active employment the best 
remedy for overwhelming sorrow—the surest antidote to despair? It 
may be a rough comforter, she goes on to say: it may seem hard to be 
harassed with the cares of life when we have no relish for its enjoyments ; 
to be goaded to labour when the heart is ready to break, and the vexed 
spirit implores for rest only to weep in silence; but is not labour better 
than the rest we covet? and are not these petty tormenting cares less 
hurtful than a continual brooding over the great affliction that op- 
presses us ?* 

Mr. Oldbuck, if more kindly in seeming, was less shrewd than usual, 
when he objected to old Mucklebackit the fisherman working at mend- 
ing his boat, on the very day of his son’s funeral. ‘ And what would 
you have me do?” answered the fisher, gruffly, “ unless 1 wanted to see 
four children starve, because ane is drowned ? It’s weel wi’ you geutles, 
that can sit in the house wi’ handkerchers at your een when ye lose a 
friend ; but the like o’ us maun to our wark again, if our hearts were 
beating as hard as my hammer.” ‘Come, come, Saunders,”’ the Anti- 
quary says, after a while, “there is no work for you this day—I’ll send 
down Shavings the carpenter to mend the boat, and he may put the day’s 
work into my account—and you had better not come out to-morrow, but 
stay to comfort your family under this dispensation, and the gardener will 
bring you some vegetables and meal from Monkbarns.”t One would 
have thought a man so sagacious as Monkbarns, and so observant of the 
ways of men and the practical philosophy of life, must have taken the 
opposite view to what he did, in dealing with the rugged old mourner ; 
and that his cue would be to encourage that dogged resort to manual 
labour, rather than check recourse to toil as likely to dull the edge of a 
great sorrow. 

Not long ago the English press made free to remind an illustrious per- 
sonage, that, as soon after a bereavement as nature feels a healthy re- 
action, every effort should be made to resume that working life which is, 
after all, the most sovereign remedy for sorrows, and which, in the 
humbler classes, is God’s own cure for the most cruel bereavements. 
“The widow of the cottage cannot lose a day. She must instantly go to 





* “ Besides, we cannot have cares, and anxieties, and toil, without hope—if it 
be but the hope of fulfilling our joyless task, accomplishing some needful project, 
or escaping some further annoyance.” —Agnes Grey, ch. xx. 

t+ The Antiquary, ch. xxxiv. 
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work, go through her daily round of duties, and mix with her neighbours 
as she did before. With her, to give way to sorrow is to starve.” The 
widow of the palace may in like manner find, that 
——daily duties paid 
Hardly at first, at length will bring repose 
To the sad mind that studies to perform them.* 


Lord Brougham, in his animated defence of the character and career of 
John, fourth Duke of Bedford, referring to the sudden death of his son 
and heir, affirms that the story of the father’s affliction having been less 
poignant than might have been expected, rests on his having, as speedily 
as he could, sought the distraction which is to be found in the discharge 
of public duties. ‘ But I can add, that woeful experience speaks to the 
possibility of performing these during a course of years, when domestic 
affliction has wholly prevented its victim from indulging in the most 
ordinary relaxations of social life.”t It may not have been from want of 
feeling that stern old Cato the Censor, on the loss of his eldest son, 
betook himself to public business as assiduously as before. ‘ He bore this 
loss,’ says Plutarch, “‘ with the moderation of a philosopher, applying 
himself with his usual activity to affairs of state.”~ That the sire was 
attached to and proud of his son appears from frequent mention of him 
in his writings as a “ brave and worthy man.” But to some people, even 
in ancient Rome, the impassive veteran’s adherence to his official post may 
have seemed to betoken him another Brutus, paternally Dodtaal— 
stoic without heart, a man without a tear. It was no stoic poet, how- 
ever, who wrote the elegiacs: 


Sic animum tempusque traho; meque ipse reduco 
A contemplatu, summoveoque mali. § 


Often quoted and always instructive is the instance of Goethe con- 
centrating all his powers of attention—and they were in his case excep- 
tionally great—upon the study of a science, to dull the pangs he suffered 
from the loss of his only son.—In one of his prose fictions he writes of a 
distressed Frau: ‘“ Nothing could save her from utter bewilderment, 
except patiently to do the duty which each day brought with it.”|| With 
her wonted calm good sense, Lady Theresa Lewis stills the imaginary 
sorrows of one of Aer distressed heroines, by a like recipe: “Oh! what 
shall I do!’ the young lady is crying; when, very opportunely, the 
dressing-bell rings, so it is clear that the first thing to be done is to dress 
for dinner. And happy for us.is it, the authoress metaphorically observes, 
that ‘““these ordinary domestic habits of life watch over its imaginative 
distresses with the sagacity and decision of sheep-dogs, and bark and 
worry them till they fall into the proper path of the flock.”4{ Without 
affecting to put forward specifics for real afflictions, or pretending to teach 
refined methods for avoiding grief, Mr. Arthur Helps remarks, however, 
in his ** Aids to Contentment,” that, as long as there is anything to be 
done in a matter, the time for grieving about it has not come. But when 





* Talfourd: Ion, Act V. Sc. 2. 

+ Statesmen of Time of George III., vol. v.; “ John, fourth Duke of Bedford.” 
t Plutarch’s Lives: Cato the Censor. § Ovid. 

|| Wahlverwandtschaften, § viii. @ The Semi-attached Couple, ch. iii. 
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the subject for grief is fixed and inevitable, sorrow is to be borne like pain. 
It is, he adds,* only a paroxysm of either that can justify us in meglect- 
ing the duties which no bereavement can lessen, and which no sorrow can 
leave us without. Against the recurrence of paroxysms with accumulating 
force, the discharge of the duties is the surest safeguard. 

Count, said Pelayo, Nature hath assign’d 

Two sovereign remedies for human grief ; 

Religion, surest, firmest, first and best, 


Strength to the weak and to the wounded-balm,; 
And strenuous action next. 


So wrote Southey, in one of his most thoughtful poems; and his letters 
attest his personal experience of the truth. ‘In all such calamities,” he 
writes,—“ and I have had my share of them—lI always apply myself with 
intense application to study.” A year or two later, to another intimate 
correspondent: “ My head feels as if it would be easier if I were to let a 
little water out; but tears, Senhora, are a bad collyrium for weak eyes, 
and I shall go to work. Idleness is the mother of sins, they say; and it 
may be said that she is the wet-nurse of melancholy. My motto you 
know is ‘In Labore Quies.””§ To another old friend he writes: 
“ Whenever anything distresses me, I fly to hard employment, as many 
fly to the bottle.”’|| Béranger writes to a bereaved mother: “ Vous avez 
raison de vouloir travailler: veuillez-le bien et vous le pourrez; c’est la 
distraction qui vous est nécessaire.""{ But, in fact, the same theme is 

on in every collection of letters which includes one of condolence. 
So Gibbon, in one of that kind to his trusty friend Lord’Sheffield: ‘“ What 
can I think of for your relief and comfort ? I will not expatiate on those 
common-place topics, which have never dried a single tear; but let me 
advise, let me urge you to force yourself into business, as 1 would try to 
force myself into study. The mind must not be idle ; if it be not exercised 
on external objects, it will prey on its own vitals,”’** 

In one of * Daddy Crisp’s’’ clever and hearty letters to his endeared 
little Fanny Burney, he says: “1 have more than once observed tha. the 
unavoidable necessity of attending to business of indispensable conse- 
quence, and that with strict, unabated perseverance, has contributed more 
to divert, and dissipate, and finally to cure deep sorrow, than all the wise 
lessons of philosophers, or the well-meant consolations of friends.” tf 
Some ten years later, Miss Burney found occasion to enter in her 
Journal the following avowal on the part of great George he Kiag,— 
with whom her official duties at the time brought her into such nes 
association. “I, too,’’ said the King, on hearing that Dr. Burney was 
soothing his “ retirement and pain” by trying such difficulties of ( ausical) 
composition as, in better health and spirits, would have rather proved 
oppressive and perplexing than a relief to his feelings,—“ I, too, have 








* Essays written in the Intervals of Business. 
t Roderick, the Last of the Goths, b. xiv. 
To (Dr.) H. H. Southey, Dec. 7, 1804. 
Southey to Miss Barker, Sept. 25, 1806. 
| To C. W. W. Wynn, Esq., M.P., Dec. 7, 1804. 
Lettres de Béranger & Mme. L. Colet, Oct. 20, 1843. 
** Gibbon to Lord Sheffield, May, 1793. 
tt Diary and Letters of Madame d’Arblay, May 15, 1781. 
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myself sometimes found, when ill or disturbed, that some grave and even 
difficult employment for my thoughts has tended more to compose me 
than any of the supposed usual relaxations.”’* Frederick the Great, in a 
letter of condolence to D’Alembert, on the death of Mdlle. de Lespinasse, 
refers to his own sufferings under de telles pertes, and advises resolute 
recourse to scientific distractions. ‘ Le meilleur remdde est de se faire 
violence, pour se distraire d’une idée douloureuse qui s’enracine trop dans 
l’esprit. Il faut choisir quelque occupation géométrique qui demande 
beaucoup d’application, pour écarter autant que l’on peut des idées 
funestes qui se renouvellent sans cesse, et qu’il faut éloigner le plus 
possible.” And his majesty cites the example of Cicero, who flung 
himself into composition, on losing his darling Tullia, with special ardour 
and persistence,—the result being the production of several of the 
treatises in which he being dead yet speaketh. 

Shake off black care with a good gallop, is the counsel of some jovial 
natures, who will not believe that post eqguitem—so riding—sedet (much 
less eternumque sedebit) atra cura. There may be, as Colonel Whyte 
Melville’ says there is, nothing like “ pace” to drive away unpleasant con- 
siderations; but without “pace,” black Care is pretty sure to abandon 
his seat on the cantle of the saddle, and, springing nimbly to the front, 
grins at us in the face. And the colonel illustrates his description of 
moments which the most thoughtless of men cannot but devote to reflec- 
tion, by telling how a fast-going youth, a friend of his boyhood—* now, 
alas! gone to Jericho vid Short-street”—used to read with great energy 
while he was dressing. “It was the only time,” he said, “ that his 
conscience could get the better of him, and during which he had leisure 
to think of his sins and his debts. He smothered the accusing voice and 
its painful accessories by a course of severe study, and so got the anodyne 
and the information at once.’”’[—But to recur to the muscular consola- 
tion and counsel givers. They may wonder, says the authoress of “ Life 
in a Sick-room,” at the devices of the distressed (in her then condition) 
to relieve their trouble—they, who, when anything harasses them, 
mount a horse, and gallop over the sea-sands or the race-course, or rush 
to see their friends, or romp with children, and so on. ‘“ Let them 
remember that we cannot do these things—that the very weakness which 
subjects us to these troubles, forbids our escape from them.” Also, that 
such sufferers are most subject to the tyrant of black thoughts, in the 
night, and in mid-winter,—at times when they cannot look abroad; and 
it may even happen, too, that the tyrant dims the sun at noon-day, and 
blots out the landscape, or renders them blind to it. “ What then is to 
be done? We evade the misery, when we can, by stirring books (the 
most objective that can be had), or by seeing what we can of the world 
by the telescope, or by resorting to some sweet familiar spring of 
poetry,”§—though this last seems an unlikely prescription, under the 
assumed peculiarities of the case. A reverse view is glanced at in 
Southey’s lines : 


a 








* Diary and Letters of Madame d’Arblay, May 2, 1792. 
+ Correspondance de Frédéric-le-Grand. 

t Market Harborough, ch. xii. 

§ Life in a Sick-room, Essays by an Invalid, p. 169. 
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Devices these by poor weak nature taught, 
Which thus a change of suffering would obtain ; 
And flying from intolerable thought . 
And piercing recollections, would full fain 
Distract itself by sense of earthly pain 

From anguish that the soul must else endure.* 


A melancholy illustration of this view may be noted in the personal 
memoirs of the Duchess of Angouléme. At the time of her father’s 
condemnation she was suffering from a bad foot—the result of bitter cold 
and privations endured in their common captivity. ‘‘ Heureusement le 
chagrin augmentit mon mal,” writes the unhappy daughter of Lewis the 
Sixteenth. And a master of French criticismt fastens on this heureuse- 
ment, a word perhaps unintentionally used, “dans cette image de 
douleur,” as producing a strange effect, such as the most artfully selected 
word of a Bossuet could not equal. 


Present anguish drops its coil 
Before the holy bliss of toil, 


writes Mr. Chauncey Hare Townshend.t All are familiar with the 
truth, observes Mr. Herbert Spencer, that bodily activity deadens emo- 
tion. And just as, under great irritation, we get relief by walking about 
rapidly, so, “those who are forced to exert themselves after a misfortune, 
do not suffer nearly so much as those who remain quiescent.”§ When 
two loving hearts, as Mr. Charles Reade puts it, are torn bleeding 
asunder, it is a shade better for the one that is driven away into action 
‘than for the bereaved twin that petrifies at home. “The bustle, the 
occupation, the active annoyances, are some sort of bitter distraction to 
the unfathomable grief.’’|| That is a pregnant passage in which Clarendon 
records his exhausting grief at the loss of his wife, and the counter- 
irritant he found at the time in the hostile manceuvres of his political 
foes. ‘ And he might,” writes Clarendon, using the third person, as his 
manner was,—“ and he might possibly have sunk under it [the sudden, 
unexpected, and irreparable. loss in question], if his enemies had not 
found out a new kind of consolation for him, which his friends could 
never have thought of.’”’"4{ This was on the occasion of the Duke of York 
being sent by the King to desire his Chancellor to resign. 

Southey’s Roderick finds even the toil of grave-digging a relief in the 
solitary sorrow caused by the death of his fellow-recluse : 


It was a task, 
All gloomy as it was, which had beguiled 
The sense of solitude; but now he felt 
The burthen of the solitary hours ;** 


and beside Romano’s grave, now dug, and occupied, the silence of that 
lonely hermitage lay on him like a spell, and with unbroken leisure came 
wilder and wilder forms of poignant penitence, darker and darker shadows 
of remorse. 





* Southey, A Tale of Paraguay, canto i. st. 8. 

t Sainte-Beuve. ~ The Three Gates, p. 385. 

§ The Physiology of Laughter. || It is Never Too Late to Mend, ch. iv. 
€ Continuation of the Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon. 

** Roderick, the Last of the Goths, § ii. 
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There are positive torments, says De Quincey, from which the agi- 
tated mind shrinks in fear; but there are others negative in their nature 
—that is, blank mementoes of powers extinct, and of faculties burnt out 
within us. From both forms of anguish—“ from this twofold scourge— 
poor Coleridge fled, perhaps, in flying from the beauties of external 
nature,” when he left the Lakes for the world of London. The sense of 
decayed power is described by his sometime friend and kindred genius* 
as coming back upon his heart in the poignant shape of intimations and 
vanishing glimpses, recovered for one moment from the paradise of 

outh, and from fields of joy and power, over which, for him, too cer- 
tainly, he felt that the cloud of night was settling for ever. Flying from 
poetry, he is spoken of as burying himself in the profoundest abstrac- 
tions, from life and human sensibilities. Bear witness his own lines: 
For not to think of what I needs must feel, 
But to be still and patient all I can; 
And haply by abstruse research to steal, 
From my own nature, all the natural man ; 
- This was my sole resource, my only plan.t 


Coleridge’s own account of himself, at a period of disappointment in life, 
and with life, as seen in his contemporaries, is, that hi mind, always 
thoughtful, became pensive and almost gloomy: for to love and sym- 
pathise with mankind was a necessity of his nature. ‘* Hence, as if he 
sought a refuge from his own sensibility, he attached himself to the most 
abstruse researches, and seemed to derive his purest delight from subjects 
that exercised the strength and subtlety of his understanding. without 
awakening the feelings of his heart.”t Dr. Currie, in his life of Burns, 
discussing instances of what he calls “inordinate sensibility,” puts the 
question, Is there no remedy for it? Are there no means by which the 
happiness of one so constituted by nature may be consulted? And the 
Doctor’s prescription is, “ regular and constant occupation, irksome though 
it may at first be,” as the true remedy : ‘‘ Occupation in which the powers 
of the understanding are exercised will diminish the force of external im- 
pressions, and keep the imagination under restraint.”§ In that account 
which the “ Excursion” presents to us—a citation from which will be 
found on a subsequent page—of an imaginary Scotsman, who, as the 
Opium-eater sketches him, to still the tumult of his heart, when visiting 
the cataracts of a mountainous region, obliges himself to study the laws 
of light and colour, as they affect the rainbow of the stormy waters ; 
vainly attempting to mitigate the fever which consumed him, by en- 
tangling his mind in profound speculations ; raising a cross-fire of artillery 
from the subtilising intellect, under the vain conceit that in this way he 
could silence the mighty battery of his impassioned heart—there, accord- 
ing to the most eloquent and fervid of the poet’s commentators,|| we read 
a picture of Wordsworth in his own youth.—Once again to recur to Cole- 
ridge, the same author remarks of him, elsewhere, and in reference to 
those same lines of his already quoted, that if opium killed Coleridge as 
a poet—if “the harp of Quautock”’ was silenced for ever by the torment 





* Autobiogr. Sketches, vol. ii. ch. iv. 

+ Dejection: an Ode; by S. T. Coleridge. 
t Account of Satyrane, in Appendix D. to No. xiv. of The Friend. 
} Currie’s Life of Robert Burns. 

|| Autobiographic Sketches, by Thomas de Quincey, vol. ii. ch. v. 
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of that drug,—on the other hand, proportionably it roused and stung by 
misery his metaphysical instincts into more spasmodic life. “ Poetry can 
flourish only in the atmosphere of happiness. But subtle and perplexed 
investigations of difficult problems are amongst the commonest resources 
for beguiling the sense of misery.”* And for this we are said to have the 
direct authority of Coleridge himself, speculating on his own case,—in the 
sixth stanza, previously given, of the “ beautiful though unequal” ode to, 
or rather concerning, Dejection. 

From a letter of Coleridge’s published in Mr. Wilkie Collins’s Memoirs 
of his father, may be cited a corroborative fragment : “ Poetry is out of 
the question,” writes the poet to the painter. °« The attempt would only 
hurry me into that sphere of acute feelings, from which abstruse research, 
the mother of self-oblivion, presents an asylum.” Strictly a paraphrase 
of the stanza under review. 

Of the topics in Consolations of Philosophy, discoursed on by Boethius, 
while loaded with fetters in the prison tower of Pavia, and in almost in- 
stant expectation of death, Gibbon observes, that such topics, so obvious, 
so vague, or so abstruse, are ineffectual to subdue the feelings of human 
nature. “ Yet,” he adds, “ the sense of misfortune may be diverted by the 
labour of thought ;”{ and in that way the victim of Theodoric may verily 
have had his reward.—The author of the excellent Essays on the Forma- 
tion of Opinion declares some of the finest pleasures of our nature to be 
those of pure intellect, without any mixture of human passion. When the 
mind, he says, has been agitated ‘by the cares of the world, irritated by 
folly, or disgusted by vice, it is an attainment of no despicable importance 
to be able for a while to divest itself of its connexion with mankind, by 
taking refuge in the abstractions of science, where there is no object to 
drag it back to the events of the past, or revive the fever of its sensibility.§ 
The elder Humboldt advises a distressed correspondent to turn away from 
inward contemplations to the study of matters objective. Giving his own 
experience, ‘If I am put out of temper,” says he, “by anything (which 
seldom happens more than twice or thrice a year), or am ill, my surest 
way of getting rid of both evils is by applying to some rather difficult 
study.”|| So the ill-starred man in Mr. Borrow’s story,4{ who, uot at one 
fell swoop, but by a rapid succession of blows, lost wife, and children, and 
all his friends, declares himself to have escaped madness, only by reso- 
lutely setting himself to the study of Chinese. Nothing but determined 
submission to such toil could “ keep the misery out of his head.” Byron 
took to learning Armenian, in one of his gloomy moods. “ By way of 
divertisement,” he tells Moore, “I am studying daily, at an Armenian 
monastery, the Armenian language. I found that my mind wanted some- 
thing craggy to break upon ; and this—as the most diflicult thing I could 
discover here [at Venice] for an amusement—I have chosen, to torture 
me into attention.”**—The bereaved man in Mr. Borrow’s book has his 





* On Coleridge and Opium-eating, in Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. lvii. p. 130. 

+t S. T. Coleridge to Wm. Collins, A.R.A., Dec. 1818.—Memoir of W. Collins, 
vol. ii. p. 148. 

t Decline and Fall, ch. xxxix. 

§ On the Variety of Intellectual Pursuits. 

| Letters to a Female Friend, by Wilhelm von Humboldt, No. 50. 

© The Romany Rye. 
** Byron to Moore, Nov. 17, 1816.—Letters, No. 252. 
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fellow in Wordsworth’s Recluse,—who, deprived of the darlings of his 
heart, and in vain imploring the grave to reveal its secret, and in vain 
looking up and asking the heavens for tidings of the departe?, betook 
himself—also in vain—to the distractions of abstruse research : 


Then my soul 
Turned inward,—to examine of what stuff 


Time’s fetters are composed ; and life was put 

To inquisition, long and profitless ! 

By pain of heart—now checked—and now impelled— 
The intellectual power, through words and things, 
Went sounding on, a dim sm perilous way !* 


These “toils abstruse” in his case availed not the Solitary of the Hills. 
Else, the poet himself is free to approve the virtue of abstract science as a 
counter-irritant to grief; and earnest is his tribute, in another place, to 
the value of, for instance, 


—books that explain 
The purer elements of truth involved 
e In lines and numbers, and, by charm severe, 
(Especially perceived where nature droops 
loll feeling is suppressed) preserve the mind 
Busy in solitude and poverty.t 


Still, again, in the exemplary Wanderer’s case, as in that of the less 
amiable Solitary, all this abstruse research failed of its purpose : 


From his intellect 
And from the stillness of abstracted thought 
He asked repose ; and, failing oft to win 
The peace required, he scanned the laws of light 
Amid the roar of torrents .... 

. .. « But vainly thus, 

And vainly by all other means, he strove 
To mitigate the fever of his heart. 


Sir E. B. Lytton’s Guy Darrell, a like Solitary, alike fails. 

Sismondi, in his account of the revival of letters in Italy in the four- 
teenth century, and the oppression which contributed to the maintenance 
of barbarism by weighing as it did upon the rest of Europe, remarks that 
thought was a pain to those capable of judging the state of the human 
species,—of studying the past; of comparing it with the present ; and of 
thus foreseeing the future. ‘ Danger and suffering appeared on all sides. 
The men who, in France, Germany, England, and Spain, felt themselves 
endued with the power of generalising their ideas, either smothered them, 
not to aggravate the pain of thought, or directed them solely to specula- 
tions the farthest from real life,—towards that scholastic philosophy which 
so vigorously exercised the understanding, without bringing it to any con- 
clusion.” Farther on, again, the same learned historian adverts to the 
thinking men in France, who, “ instead of brutifying themselves in order 
to suffer less from despotism, anarchy, and the invasion of the English, 
exercised their understandings, and passionately embraced the study of 
the scholastic theology.”§ M. Victor Hugo presents to us in Claude 





* The Excursion, book iii. + The Wanderer. 
t Ibid., Excursion, book i. e 
§ Sismondi, History of the Italian Republics, ch. vii. 
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Frollo a divine who, grieved and thwarted in his human affections, has 
thrown himself with so much the more ardour into the arms of Science, 
“ whovat least does not laugh you in the face, and who always repays you, 
though sometimes in rather light coin, for the attentions which you have 
bestowed upon her.’’* Upon this, as we have seen, opinions because ex- 

riences differ : so many baffled seekers after the self-oblivion promised 
“ science, coming to the like conclusion (no effects) with Wordsworth 
Solitary, or say with Byron’s Manfred: 


Forgetfulness 
T sought in all, save where ’tis to be found, 
And that I have to learn—my sciences, 
My long pursued and super-human art, 
Is mortal here—I dwell in my despair.t 


Byron himself had to experimentalise with devices and shifts of all kinds, 
to counteract the oppression of unhappy thoughts. Of one of his poems 
he writes to Moore: “I have written this, and published it, for the sake 
of the employment—to wring my thoughts from reality, and take refuge 
in ‘ imaginings,’ however horrible.”t About the same time he commenced 
a Diary,—an early entry in which is on the same subject : “ Were it not 
thus, it had never been composed; and had I not done something at that 
time, 1 must have gone mad by eating my own heart—bitter diet !”§ Still 
more emphatically he records in the same journal, a week or two later : 
“To withdraw myself from myself (oh that cursed selfishness!) has ever 
been my sole, my entire, my sincere motive in scribbling at all; and pub- 
lishing is also the continuance of the same object, by the action it affords 
to the mind, which else recoils upon itself.”|| Charlotte Bronté assures 
a literary friend that the latter part of “ Shirley” was composed in the 
eager, restless endeavour to combat mental sufferings that were scarcel 
tolerable. Her extant poems afford evidence, once and again, of her 
familiarity with this troublous frame of mind : 


If still the paths of lore she follow, 
*T will be with tired and goaded will ; 
She'll only toil, the aching hollow, 
The joyless blank of life to fill.** 
So, in another place : 


Rebellious now to blank inertion, 
My unused strength demands a task ; 
Travel, and toil, and full exertion, 


Are the last, only boon I ask.tt 


Deeply despondent at the condition and prospects of his country under, 
the Second Empire, M. de Tocqueville sought relief in toilsome historical 
researches—often taking and making a mountain of notes, which would 
be finally condensed into a chapter of thirty pages, in his work on the 
Ancien Régime. “At any rate this study,” he writes to another ex- 
minister of state, ‘has for the moment the immense advantage of almost 
entirely absorbing me. In order to obtain this result more completely, I 





* Quasimodo, |. iv. ch. iv. ¢ Manfred, Act II. Sc. 2. 
t Byron to Moore, Nov. 30, 1813. 

§ Diary of Lord Byron, Nov. 16, 1813. || Ibid., Nov. 27. 

q Life of Charlotte Bronte, vol. ii. ch. vii. 

** Poems by Currer Bell ; Mementos. tt Ibid., “ Frances.” 
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have added to it the study of German, and that of many books distant! 

connected with my subject. I thus escape from my thoughts, which 

were very bad for me.”* ‘ You see how I am obliged to keep thought 

at bay by every help I can pick up,” writes to her husband the charming 

mother of the present Archbishop of Dublin, 4 propos of certain Shak- 

: sy criticisms and metrical exercises of hers, in time of dejection and 
istress. 

Mr. Dickens is philosophical in his diagnosis and treatment of the case 
of Doctor Manette. An anxious friend takes counsel as to whether he 
may not be overtasking his brain—applying himself as he does, with 
such unusual ardour, to the acquisition of professional knowledge, the 
conducting of experiments, and varied scientific research. May he not, 
in all this, be doing too much? “I think not,” is the reply. “ It may 
be the character of his mind, to be always in singular need of occupation. 
That may be, in part, natural; in part, the result of affliction. The less 
it was occupied with healthy things, the more it would be in danger of 
turning in the unhealthy direction. He may have observed himself, and 
made the discovery.” Bat if he were overworked now? urges anxious 
friend. “ My dear Lorry,” replies good counsellor—who, by-the-by, is 
Doctor Manette himself,—‘I doubt if that could easily be.. There has 
been a violent stress in one direction, and it needs a counter-weight.”f{ 
Tnténse and prolonged misery had embittered this man’s existence ; and 
only in absorbing, laborious research could he still the pangs of ever 
instant remembrance. 

There is a truthful touch in the Laureate’s picture of Enid finding a 
sort of relief in the troublesome charge imposed upon her of driving the 
twice three horses through the wood : 





The pain she had 

To keep them in the wild ways of the wood, 
Two sets of three laden with jingling arms, 
Together, served a little to aioe 

The sharpness of that pain about her heart.§ 


So there is again in the truthfuily touched-off character of Mr. Gibson, 
the country surgeon, in “ Wives and Daughters,” where he uses common- 
place words that act like an astringent on Molly’s relaxed feelings,—he 
intending that they should do so, as the truest kindness to her; * but he 
walked away from her,” we read, “ with a sharp pang at his heart, which 
he turned into numbness as soon as he could by throwing himself vio- 
lently into the affairs and cares of others.’’|| A not unlike surgeon, in 
the book of a very unlike author—Theodore Hook—congratulates him- 
self and his family on the necessity of active endeavour in a crisis of 
trial. ‘* We have no time for thinking,” said Maxwell, ** we must act; 
and it is a great blessing that, in all cases of emergency, it is necessary 
to exert our energies to meet the difficulty, which prevents the mind from 
inertly dwelling upon its miseries.”4{ How easily might a paraphrase of 
so trite a text be supplied from similar books by the score ; as, for in- 
stance, from the most successful of Mr. Lister’s tales of fashionable life, 
where we read that, in cases of affliction, the necessity of occupation, 





* To M. Freslon (formerly Minister of Public Instruction), June 9, 1853. 

t Remains of the late Mrs. K. Trench, p. 212. 

t A Tale of Two Cities, ch. xix. §. Idylls of the King: Enid. 

|| Wives and Daughters, ch. xxxvi. { Maxwell, vol. ii. ch. viii. 
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even though the duties that engage us be of a melancholy kind, is ever 
found a stern, but useful, corrector of our grief: that it is fortunate for 
us, when, after the loss of a cherished friend, or near relation, we-are 
instantly plunged into a current of business which demands our close 
and constant attention ; we being thereby prevented from indulging in 
that train of sad but unavailing thoughts which such a circumstance will 
naturally induce.* 

It kas been said of Alexander Cruden, of Concordance fame, that if 
madness was, in his case, softened into eccentricity, or directed to works 
of usefulness, he was probably indebted, for his escape, to that absorption 
of mind which such an undertaking as the Coneordance must have in- 
volved. ‘ What would have been to others intolerable drudgery, was a 
sedative to his agitated mind [ both 


——crazed with care, and cross’d in hopeless love]; 


and the labour, which would have wasted the energies of a happier man, 
was the balm of his wounded spirit.’’+ 

M. Daru chose for his ample subject the History of Venice, when re- 
quiring wne consolation virile for the twofold affliction of family bereave- 
ment and les malheurs de la patrie. In this workt he buried himself 
day and night, “pour ne point se dévorer le foie & voir tout ce qu'il 
voyait.” Count Moltke, afflicted with the sufferings of his country under 
the heel of Bonaparte, and striving, as Perthes words it, “ with a forced 
resignation to live patiently through that evil time,” sought to still the 
inward sorrow and satisfy his restless energy, by an earnest and perse- 
vering study of history,—particularly the history of the rise of the Italian 
Republics,$—a somewhat intricate theme, and therefore desirably exacting 
in its claims on the attention —When M. Ampére lost his beloved 
father, by the guillotine of the Reign of Terror, he fell into a state of 
quasi-idiocy, passing the live-long day, and day after day, in heaping up 
little piles of sand, like children on the sea-shore. It was only by be- 
taking himself to a resolute study of botany, that he gained deliverance 
from this tyranny of distress. Ten years later, another bereavement 
convulsed him, in the loss of his idolised wife. And as in 1793, at the 
death of his father, so now in 1803, at this fresh affliction, he found no 
outlet from the stupeur which overcame him, except in severe study of 
some hitherto untried subject. Then it had been botany, and Latin 
verse, conjoined. Now, it was metaphysics. “Il ne put échapper a 
l'abattement extréme et s’en relever que par une nouvelle étude sur- 
venante, qui fit, en quelque sorte, révulsion sur son intelligence.”’|| He 
must try and forget moz-méme in the abstract metaphysical Moz. 

Washington Irving was bereaved of his betrothed in 1809, and fell in | 
consequence into a state of utter despondency. ‘I seemed to care for 
nothing,”’ he writes, in those private memoranda together with which was 
found, after his death, a miniature of great beauty, enclosed in a case, and 
in it a braid of fair hair, and a slip of paper, containing her name in his 
own handwriting, “ Matilda Hoffmann.” (She died in her eighteenth 





* Granby, ch. xli. 

+ Memoir prefixed to Cruden’s Concordance, edit. 1845. 

t Histoire de la République de Venise. 

§ Life of Perthes, ch. ix. 

|| Portraits Littéraires, par C. A. Ste.-Beuve, t. i. “M. Ampere.” 
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year; he being then in his twenty-sixth.) ‘The world was a blank to 
me. I abandoned all thoughts of the law. I went into the country, but 
could not bear solitude, yet could not enjoy society. There was a dismal 
horror continually in my mind, that made me fear to be alone.”” Not at 
first, but eventually, he found a healthful distraction in the pursuits of 
literature. Of a nervously sensitive nature, writes his nephew and bio- 
grapher, “he felt the necessity of combating grief, by applying himself 
to his literary occupation, as the only one that could really interest and 
absorb his mind.” “ By constantly exercising my mind,” writes Irving 
himself,* “ 1 have in a manner worked myself into a very enviable state 
of serenity and self-possession.”” Some thirty years later, in the “ dre 
sense of loneliness’ caused by severe family bereavements, especially by 
the death of his “cherished brother Peter,” we find him writing again, }— 
“T have been trying, of late, to resume my pen, and by engaging my 
mind in some intellectual task, to keep it from brooding over these 
melancholy themes.” But this time he found it “ almost impossible.” t 
That he was some thirty years older, may have affected the result; in- 
deed, could not but affect it. 

Moore writes in his Diary, at a time of domestic trial: “ 9th to 16th 
[Feb.|. A melancholy week, but lucky for me that I am obliged to work, 
as it, in some degree, distracts my thoughts.”§ And again, a few weeks 
later: ‘‘ It has been most lucky for me that I have had compulsory work 
to do; work which I could not put off, and which is of a nature to force 
my mind to it.”|| 

When the late Samuel Phillips lost his wife, Thomas Hood wrote him 
a letter of condolence, one paragraph of which runs thus: “ I would not 
trouble you with this, but that, without any sed/ish view, I would earnestly 
recommend you, from my own experience, to resume your pen. I have 
had my share of the troubles of this world, as well as of the calamities of 
authors, and have found it to be a very great blessing to be able to carr 
my thoughts into the ideal, from the too strong real.” Practically this 
philosophy is the same, though verbally the opposite of that enounced in 
Byron’s tragedy : 

——Sorrow preys upon 
Its solitude, and nothing more diverts it 
From its sad visions of the other world 


Than calling it at moments back to this ; 
The busy have no time for tears,** - 


While Dr. Johnson was writing a consolatory letter to Mrs. Thrale, on 
the death of her son, Boswell observed to him that the loss would be very 
distressing to Thrale, whereas she would soon forget it, as she had so 
many things to think of. ‘“ No, sir,” replied Johnson; “Thrale will 
forget it first. She has many things that she may think of. He has 
many things that he must think of.” And the corrected pupil applauds 
this as a very just remark upon the different effects of those light pursuits 
which occupy a vacant and easy mind, and those serious engagements 





* To Mrs. Hoffmann, May 19, 1809. 

+ To his sister, Mrs. Van Wart, Sept. 22, 1838. 

~ Life and Letters of Washington Irving, vol. i. ch. xiv.; vol. iii. ch. lx. 
Diary of Thos. Moore, Feb., 1829. 

Ibid., April 1. 
Memorials of Thomas Hood, vol. ii. p. 193. 

** The Two Foscari, Act 1V. Sc. 1. 
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which arrest attention, and keep us from brooding over grief.* An entry 
in clever, captivating Mrs. Richard Trench’s Diary, at a time of sorrow, 
records.the failure of a visit to town to abate its oppression. She had 
done, she says, all that her friends desired—had seen a variety of things 
and persons, mingled in crowds, &c. &c. ‘ Employment more solid 
would be better for a mind like mine.” Some weeks later she writes to 
her husband: “My recent misfortune will recur so strongly when I am 
tranquil, that I am forced to seek variety in whatever shapes, fair or foul, 
it can be met with.”+ No doubt, however, she was right as to the expe- 
diency, in her case, of solid employment. There is, as A. K. H. B. ob- 
serves, nothing very philosophical in the plan to ‘dance sad thoughts 
away,”’—which peculiar specific, as prescribed in the chorus of some 
Canadian song, is not likely to do much good. “ But you may work sad 
thoughts away; you may crowd morbid feelings out of your mind by 
stout daylight toils.”} 

A different complexion, as well as an undue extension, might be given 
to this paper, by citing opinions and experiences which testify to the 
comparative futility, after all, of these aids and appliances to a wounded 
spirit. Francis Jeffrey, a lonely widower, yet busy in his loneliness, 
writes to Francis Horner: “ Labour and exertion do infinitely less for 
our happiness and our virtue than you stern philosophers will allow your- 
selves to believe.”’§ And Goethe himself, so often quoted to the opposite 
purpose, writes to Schiller, just after losing a child: ‘One knows not 
whether in such cases it is better to let sorrow take its natural course, or 
to repress it by the various aids which culture offers us. If one decides 
upon the latter method, as J always do, one is really strengthened for a 
moment; and I have observed that Nature always asserts her right 
through some other crisis.”’||—-But to deal further now with this vexed 
question, would be to vex not only the question but the reader. 

Another vexed question suggests itself, but must be given the go-by, 
as to the comparative advantage of the sexes, in resorting to busy occu- 
pation in time of trouble. Mr. Anthony Trollope, in one of his earlier 
fictions, sends a crossed-in-love hero to hard work in chambers—recog- 
nising the necessity of labour, in order that the sorrow of his heart might 
thus become dull and deadened.{ The less fortunate lady subse- 
quently congratulates George Bertram on this easy mode of exit from 
sorrow. “ You [men],” says Adela, “have but to work; to read, to 
write, to study. In that respect, you men are more fortunate than we 
are. You have that which must occupy your thoughts.”** Contrast with 
this what Southey writes in one of his letters to Mrs. Hughes: “ It is 
not easy [for us men], when the heart fails, to apply ourselves to the 
occupation that books afford ; and when the eyes fail, that resource is cut 
off: but you [women] can always find occupation. Men are helpless 
creatures when compared with women in this respect.”t{ Von nostrum 
tantas componere lites. For if in one sense Adhue sub judice, in an- 
other, of present application, Coram non judice, lis est. 








* Boswell’s Life of Johnson, sub anno 1776. 
Remains of Mrs. St. George, pp. 368 sq. 
Concerning Hurry and Leisure. 
; Life and Letters of Lord Jeffrey, vol. ii. p. 106. 
Goethe to Schiller, Nov. 1795.—Lewes’ Life of Goethe, vol. ii. p. 196. 
The Bertrams, ch. xxiv. ** Tbid., ch. xxvii. 
Ti Southey to Mrs. Hughes, Jan. 17, 1833. 
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Tue ayah did not escape. Every visit to the village, every renewed 
effort to discover the child—and these were many, though ineffectual — 
the fury of Theresa knew no bounds, and she would accuse her accom- 
plice of all her misery. Then the retorts of the angry native were not 
measured, though even her fierce nature was subdued as age crept on. 
Strange to say, this woman felt remorse for what she had done ; her 
white hair contrasted strangely with the dark skin, and she felt as 
wobegone as she looked. Her master always spoke gently to her, and 
often asked her if she languished for her sunny land. She would have 
been less wretched, she often thought, if she could have told him all, and 
have publicly advertised for the lost child. The father surely would 
have found him ; but she must be true to her foster-child—she could not, 
she dared not betray her. 

Mrs. Montgomery had long felt and understood the unacknowledged 
misery of her son. She had ceased to visit them, and only caught a 
flying glimpse of him on the rare occasions when he was permitted to 
run up to London. His home was wretched, and yet when absent he 
dreaded the minute account he should have to render of his actions, and 
his short holidays were embittered by it. He was naturally a brave man, 
but he had become a coward in his wife’s hands. 

Twelve years of this weary life had passed when Harold lost his: 
mother. He grieved for her sincerely, the more so as he felt, too late, 
his neglect of her. She would not even on her death-bed accuse Theresa; 
it would make her Harold too wretched if he could see Theresa as she 
saw her. ‘There was no help for him but in death. She urged him, 
however, to exert himself, to make himself more useful. He ought to go 
into parliament; he might study agriculture, so necessary to a landed 
proprietor. Theresa rather regretted her mother-in-law. There was 
something wanting in her system of tormenting. It was difficult to find 
another who would, for the love of her son, submit to such discomfort and 
insolence. 

Still no news of the lost boy; and, indeed, it appeared more impro- 
bable than ever that there ever would be any. The ayah, in her last 
voyage of discovery, had met with some working man, a relation of the 
woman who had had the boy to nurse, and he informed her he believed, 
they had all emigrated to Australia. 

Her child gone with these low creatures to Australia! subjected, 
perhaps, to dreadful hardships and brutal cruelties. It was all the fault of 
the ayah. Why had she not promised more money to them—any sum— 
and they would have found it their interest to stay ? “ For fear of exciting 
suspicion or discovery,” she would answer. 

The man had, however, a strong motive for leaving the country. He 
was suspected of having been concerned in a burglary, and he decamped 
at once. Doubtless he was guilty, for they could not have emigrated with- 
out money. 

Dec.—vOL. CXXXV. NO. DXL, 2F 
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Three years more had passed, and Harold was member for his own 
county. He was greatly beloved and pitied—pitied for they knew not 
what. Perhaps it was his grief at being childless that weighed heavily 
upon him, for his lady was always amiable in company ; she, therefore, 
could not be the cause of his melancholy, his premature grey hairs. There 
were whispers that in private life her temper was not. agreeable as in 
public, but that, perhaps, was only servants’ gossip. He had carried his 
election triumphantly, and Theresa had done her part to the satisfaction 
of her numerous guests. Harold had also aroused himself from the sort 
of lethargy that had long borne him down, and had become, as his late 
mother wished, an excellent landlord and an enthusiastic agriculturist. 
This brought with it a great accumulation of business—of writing espe- 
cially; an occupation which confined him so much to the house, he 
wished to obtain an intelligent youth, of good character, whom he could 
take into the house to copy and arrange his papers. There were many boys 
accustomed to writing, of poor parentage, who would be glad of such a 
provision, and he accordingly rode over to consult his friend the doctor, 
a good charitable man, who would be glad to obtain employment for 
some protégé. He was several months seeking for what Harold required. 
There were plenty of youths sufficiently educated to write, but few who 
had intelligence enough for the task required ; however, at length the 
doctor appeared with radiant face in Montgomery’s study, and informed 
him that he had met with exactly the lad he wanted, if he could persuade 
his present patron to part with him; a brother-practitioner had adopted 
the youth under somewhat romantic circumstances, which he would ex- 
plain later. They agreed to go together to the doctor’s friend to see the 
young man, and, if his appearance and manners pleased, try to induce his 
adopted parent to part with him. He was said to be remarkably intelli- 
gent and clever, his education had been much cared for, and he was 
already nearly fit to replace the old doctor in his business, for medicine 
had formed a great portion of his study ; he would be a treasure both to 
Montgomery and his wife, as he was quite competent to attend to the 
various changes of her delicate health. 

They found the good old doctor, who dissolved into tears at the bare 
mention of being separated from his “dear Edward.” He had never 
been married; he was a childless old man; this boy was more than a son 
to him. Such gratitude was mingled with his affection for his protector, 
that it would break both their hearts to part them. And yet he himself 
was very poor; he had long neglected business for science, and he felt 
that if his life were to terminate suddenly, which, from the nature of his 
disease, might occur at any moment, the boy would be thrown upon the 
world without a provision or friends. 

** Let us see the boy,” said Harold’s friend. 

He was summoned, quite unconscious that his own future was in ques- 
tion. A sweet smile lighted up a face of such beauty, that Harold and 
the doctor started with surprise. 

“ You called me, sir.”’ 

But, on seeing strangers, a deep flush overspread his face, and the 
cheerful smile passed away. 

“« Sit down, my dear boy, and let these gentlemen hear you talk.” 
It would have been as difficult for the boy “ to talk” as for Harold to 
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have listened. What was it in the handsome, ingenuous face of the 

outh that struck to the heart of Montgomery? He could have clasped 
Fim to his breast ; he wiped the damp from his brow and the moisture 
from his eye. 

“ You are unwell, Mr. Montgomery.” 

FE the large lustrous eyes of Edward were fixed upon him; he 

ht of no remedy. 

ms Sr a glass Of wine immediately.” 

But no; rooted to the spot, both stood and gazed upon each other. 
At length ‘Harold recovered his self-command, and asked to speak alone 
to the boy’s benefactor. His history—when and how did the doctor’s 
interest in him commence? He was a man of few words, and rarely 
varnished them ; he thus related the simple facts : 

“ At the time I adopted Edward, I was the village doctor—hard work 
and little pay. One spring morning I was returning home from a weary 
night’s attendance on a poor patient. I was then a great collector of 
herbs, and suddenly remembered the spot where I had marked one of the 

species I required. I alighted from horse, intending then to pluck 
it. I had tied the ininsat to a ga advanced to the hedge where I 
had seert what you would call a aad veal but to me a cherished plant. 
Whiiat do you think met my eye? Not the herbalone, but, lying beside 
it on the soft grass, a Pr child! I knelt down and examined it 
minutely. He had evidently travelled far, his unshod feet were sore, and 
his poor garments torn. His head was uncovered, and his upturned face 
disclosed the most beautiful features I ever remembered to have seen ; 
long silky locks of raven black hair curled naturally around his little neck 
and shoulders, white and soft as velvet. I continued kneeling beside him, 
while he slept profoundly—the sleep of weariness and fatigue—and I saw 
several contusions on his body, evidently marks of brutal treatment. I 
am not a soft-hearted man, but I yearned towards this boy. I raised the 
innocent head upon my arm, and he awoke to shriek with fear. ‘Oh, 
daddy! do not beat me.’ And he tried to fly, but I caught him in my 
arms, aia him who he feared, and why he was alone. ‘ I am not alone,’ 
he said. ‘Daddy, mammy, and my little brother and sister are here.” 
But they were not there, and it was evident the child had been abandoned 
by some wretched parents. I asked him if he would like to go with me. 

Oh yes, if I would not beat him; but he wanted his little brother and 
sister. Did he not love his mother? Did she also ill treat him? Yes, 

sometimes, and at other times she would cry when daddy beat him with 
a stick and kicked him. I lifted him in my arms and placed him before 
me on the saddle. Like all children, this novelty delighted him, and he 
laughed and clapped his little hands for j joy. I need not relate all the 
minutie that followed, such as handing him over to my kind-hearted, 
trusty housekeeper, to wash, dress him, and give him a good breakfast ; 
but I must dwell for a moment on my surprise when I saw him in his 
fresh attire. We all believe, more or less, in the influence of blood on 
the human species. No one is more addicted to the ‘theory of race’ than 
myself, but here all my opinions were baffled. There is no family, sir, 

however noble—no king upon his throne—who would not have been 
proud of such a boy. There were no traces of the ‘ people’ in his form 
or features. He was, judging with a doctor’s eye, about three years and 
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a half old—tall for his age, but not exceeding that, My Edward has 
grown up to what you see him now—worthy of being the pride of the 
haughtiest family in existence.” 

“ But, excuse me, doctor, did his parents never return ? Did you never 
take any steps to discover his origin ?” 

“T am not considered wise in worldly matters,” he replied, “but in 
this instance I saw much discretion was necessary. 1 feared some 
wandering vagrant might come and claim him, merely to make a traffic 
of the child, or they would, if they left him with me, never leave the poor 
innocent and myself alone ; therefore I advertised for the persons-who had 
left a male child on the spot indicated ; that he was safe and in kind 
keeping; that the party who had found him would continue to protect 
him if unmolested ; that he had placed the sum of twenty pounds in the 
hands of his solicitor if the parents acceded to this arrangement. No 
one has ever claimed the money or the child, and he has been my joy 
and comfort for twelve years. There is one circumstance,” continued the 
doctor, ** which I consider mysterious, and shows clearly that some value 
had been attached to him in his infancy, for on his little leg there was a 
blue mark discovered by my housekeeper. She begged me to examine 
it, and I found it was not a natural sign, but a mark intentionally made. 
I could not say whether it was intended for a cypher or some cabalistic 
letters. I was inclined to the latter belief, from his black eyes and hair in- 
dicating that he was of gipsy origin, as it is their frequent custom to 
mark their children.” 

* Oh, doctor !”’ interposed Harold, “that boy.of gipsy origin !”’ 

* Yes, I think still it is likely, for having a observed the grace of 


form and regularity of feature m that wandering race——” 


“ Why did you call him Edward ?” 

“ Because it is my baptismal name; and you will laugh at my poetic 
idea when I tell you I gave him the name of ‘ Thorn’ simply because, 
when I found him, the white-thorn was blossoming around him. I 
thought it better not to give him my own name, knowing what scandalous 
tongues would say on my appearing with a child in my arms; not that 
surmise was laid at rest by this stratagem, for, even now, the boy is often 
scoffed at as the doctor’s bastard.’’ Here the old man’s manner and tone 
changed, and he spoke very seriously. ‘I have often heard, Mr. Mont- 
gomery, that you are a man of the highest integrity and honour, but you 
must excuse me if, in ‘this matter, I refuse decidedly to part with my 
adopted son without an agreement in writing that will ensure a provision 
for him in any contingency that may arise. Have you children ?”’ 

“No; unfortunately, none. In the first year of our marriage my wife 
had a boy—a boy born dead. Think, doctor, what an affliction. Had my 
boy lived, he would have been about the age of your Edward.” 

‘And your wife—a lady, I have heard, of great merit—if she should 
object to the lad as an inmate ?” 

This obstacle was obviated by the doctor being informed that the boy 
would be lodged in a pavilion adjoining Harold’s own apartment, and that 
there would be no occasion for Mrs. Montgomery’s displeasure, as he 
would be “served” in his own apartment, except on some special invita- 
tion of his wife. The most liberal terms, far exceeding the doctor’s hopes, 
were proposed and accepted ; and yet the poor old man must ask another 
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boon for his boy—that his history should be kept a profound secret, even 
from Mrs. Montgomery, and that Edward might pass as his (the doctor's) 
nephew, the child of a dead sister. In this way the susceptibility of the 
youth would be secured against curiosity or insolence. 

“There now only remains to break this change to him, and induce 
him to leave one who has been so long a father to him. I see him 
walking in the garden; shall I join him,” said Harold, “and speak to 
him ?” 

The doctor gladly consented, and after a conference of half an hour, 
he saw Montgomery and Edward approaching the house arm in arm, and 
the boy’s face beaming with so much tenderness on his new patron, that 
it gave a pang to the poor devoted heart of him who had reared him so 
lovingly. He had never seen that expression in the boy’s eyes before. 

A few days after, the painful parting took place, and Edward was esta- 
blished in his new home. Poor Harold had his misgivings as to the 
manner that Theresa might receive his young secretary, and he judged it 
prudent merely to mention that he had procured a youth, recommended 
by the doctor, to relieve him of his numerous correspondence, that he 
should dine in his own room, not to intrude upon her, and breakfast with 
him, which would afford an opportunity of giving his orders for the day. 
This passed off very quietly; she seemed to think the cireumstance of too 
little import even for an observation. Each day seemed to increase the 
attaqpment between Montgomery and the youth; it imparted a new in- 
‘terest to the lives of both. He strove, poor boy, to divine the wishes of 
his employer; no task was too long or too weary, he was amply repaid by 
a kind and tender smile from Harold. 

Edward loved to ramble about the park when his task was over, and he 
frequently had a strange companion; this was the ayah, who, first from 
curiosity, and then from some undefined interest, was impelled to follow 
him. He considered, at first, the old brown woman with white hair a bore, 
but he soon became accustomed to her, and they talked of Indian life and 
manners, which were all new to him, and he even picked up some words 
of Hindostanee with great facility. The pleasure this afforded the old 
native rewarded him for bearing with her. It was singular enough that 
she never spoke of him to her mistress, who had forgotten his existence. 

Ennui had now so entirely taken possession of Theresa, she was indeed 
a pitiable creature ; the demon within would not let her rest. There was 
no one near on whom she could practise her revengeful spirit; her hus- 
band had sunk so completely into submission and listlessness he was scarcely 
worthy her attention ; she therefore concentrated all her minor arts of 
torture on her neighbours. 

In every family there is some “crow to pick;” with her penetration 
she soon discovered it. People who had lived quietly before, surrounded 
by loving relatives, kind friends, became disunited, unhappy, uneasy, mis- 
trustful of each other. They felt the evil influence upon them, but 
they knew not whence it came. When she had brought nearly all her 
surrounding acquaintance to this state of wretchedness, she thought it 
would be amusing to give a dinner, where the most disunited should meet 
—she was so innocent of their “ silly quarrels.” Most of the guests ac- 
cepted her invitation ; they were all attached to Harold, and in addition 
they wished to be well with him as their member. Amongst the party 
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was a rich county baronet, unencumbered by wife and family, consequently 
out of the reach of Theresa’s power. He sat on her right hand, and 
looked anxiously around. 

“ You are looking for some absent friend, Sir James?” 

“ No, only my young friend Edward.” 

“ And who, may I ask, is Edward ?” 

“ 7] mean Montgomery's young secretary—where is he P” 

“ My husband did once allude to having such a person in the house, 
but I have never seen him.” 

“ You have never seen him!” And the kind-hearted man broke out 
into high praise of the youth, never suspecting the rankling malice he 
awakened in her breast. “ Ah! he has the solace of a young com- 
panion whom people love, and to whom, perhaps, he is attaching him- 
self.” 

All the venom of the serpent was aroused, and she thought how short 
a period this should last. She proposed that the “ much-favoured boy” 
should be introduced at dessert ; this, with raised colour and flashing eye, 
Montgomery refused. 

Young’ Thorn was a “gentleman” of high education and refined 
manners; he was the nephew of the excellent Doctor Jones ; he would 
not allow him to be treated like a mountebank. 

“ Hear, hear !”’ exclaimed the baronet. 

The subject was dropped, but not forgotten by Theresa. The mext 
morning she called the ayah to her, and inquired imperiously if she had 
seen the “pauper brat’ that her husband had taken into his house and 
friendship. Yes, she had seen him sometimes walking in the park. 
What was he like? The ayah smiled. He was like most boys of fifteen 
or sixteen—tall, perhaps, of his age. She must fetch him—bring him to 
her; she could not allow a miserable dependent to be working on her 
husband’s weak heart; she had not seen him so animated for years as 
when speaking of the boy. 

The ayah went to do her bidding, well knowing the boy in question 
had had permission to visit his uncle the previous day, and was not yet 
returned. 

“He is allowed, then, all sorts of pleasure,” cried Theresa, “and I must 
wait. I wait to see a hireling!” Her temper was fiend-like all that day. 
‘Is that boy returned? . If he take the liberty of absenting himself in 
this way, he shall be dismissed.”’ 

Yes,” said the ayah—and there was a strange thrill in her voice and 
a brightness of younger days in her eyes—“ yes, he is returned, and the 
surgeon is with him.” 

“A surgeon ?” 

“ Yes, a surgeon,” continued the ayah. ‘ My master lent him a horse. 
—that vicious one, that no one but himself can mount—the youth is 
bold, and was sure he could manage him, but, just before entering the 
village, the animal threw him, and, when on the ground, kicked him on 
the head and very badly on the leg.” 

“Ah, ah! ‘Truly a great misfortune,” said Theresa. “That will 
teach my stupid husband to lend an animal of that value to people of 
that sort. Is the horse hurt?” 

The woman had not asked, and, on the inquiry, all her Eastern blood 
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flew into her emaciated face. She was terrible to look on; she felt 
she was so, and turned away, and, whatever affection for her mistress 
still remained, forced itself on that instant from her heart. Love in such 
hearts as hers can only turn to hate—there is no medium—and the ayah 
hated her. She had seen the youth brought in, his beautiful face covered 
with blood ; he was stunned, and remained insensible for some time, 
His kind master had rushed to him, assisted in carrying him to bed, and 
would not leave the room while the surgeon examined him. His voice 
was full of emotion, and his eyes of tears, as with his own hands he 
tenderly removed the masses of dark hair from the boy’s eyes. 

** Doctor, tell me the worst. Is he dead, or must he die ?”’ 

“Oh no! As far as the wound in the head goes, he is safe. It is 
deep, but not dangerous. I must, however, see the leg, which appears 
much: hurt.” 

* Broken ?” 

“ Not broken—no, but much torn and injured. Here,’’ said the 
doctor, for the first time observing the ayah, who had followed them into 
the room, “come and assist with these bandages; all women are clever 
at that work, and you natives have a peculiar knack at healing. Here, 
wash the blood gently off the leg. Heavens! how the woman starts. 
She cannot bear the sight of blood. She has fainted.” 

She had only just recovered from this fit, the first she had ever had, 
when Theresa's bell summoned her. Night had come, and in the still- 
ness of that hour the poor creature, with trembling steps and beating 
heart, approached the sick-room. Young Edward was sleeping peace- 
fully, his face was pale, and the white bandage round the head gave it a 
death-like hue; her step was so noiseless that it could not be discerned, and 
she gently raised the cover of the bed where the wounded limb lay, Her 

e was fixed upon it; she recognised the mark—the Oriental character 
she had stamped herself upon the child she had taken to the Foundling! 
She had seen it in the morning, but she must look again, and be quite 
sure. Now she was sure, and there arose in her mind such a conscious- 
ness of guilt, such horror and remorse, that in a well-organised mind 
would have pleaded for forgiveness at the Throne of Grace. This was not 
her case; she did not accuse herself; the crime was not hers; she had 
been but the tool, the accomplice of another, and she vowed revenge, and 
such revenge as should surpass even Theresa’s conception. 

She retired to her own room. There was a closet in which she kept 
strange herbs and phials. She looked carefully over them. ‘ No, not 
this,” she muttered in her Eastern tongue—‘“ this leaves traces after 
death ; and this, no, it is too sudden; ah, there it is, two drops a day, 
and the patient may linger six months; increase the dose, and terminate 
existence in half that time. That will do; but rather than she should 
send the boy away, I would finish her at once. I know her wicked heart 
so well, that even. did she know he was her child, still she would send him 
forth friendless and penniless into the world, rather than confess her 
guilt to her wretched husband, and allow him to know and love his son. 
So she shall never know it till too late.’’ 
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RETROSPECTIVE CRITICISM—GRAY. 


Ir is refreshing to turn from interminable volumes of modern verse, 
male and female in authorship, ceaselessly multiplying, perused in suc- 
cession, and flung aside for the next marvel of the same kind—it is 
pleasing once more to turn from them to the sterling old poets, that often 
without cold correctness, and the no-meaning which pleases many modern 
readers more than sense, are still fresh, still the delight of the imagina- 
tive, and the undimmed glory of those who produced them. Far from 
faultless, they retain the charm by which they first captivated the reader. 
Their spell over us is unbroken from youth to age, aid the mind, still Jed 
captive, is unable to discover the secret of their power, Casuists may 
undertake the task, and, disputing on the matter, quarrel over it in vain, 
until they 


Like cocks strike out each other’s eyes. 


In observing the graces, the phraseology new and instinct with beauty, 
and the apparent absence of art in our better writers, particularly our old 
poets, we find points to amend, but the errors are lost in the witchery of 
beauty that often by dazzling conceals them. Too high for vulgar 
criticism to injure, genius vindicates itself, often overleaps line and rule, 
and even while offending, extorts admiration by-its boldness, while ex- 
hibiting graces “ beyond the reach of art.” Shakspeare, to interrupt the 
narrative, furnishes a striking example of this in “‘ Macbeth,” which re- 
curs at the moment : 


Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash the blood 

Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will rather 
The multitudmous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green one, red ! 


By this noble passage it is clear Shakspeare had never been on the sea 
out of soundings; for, while evident that the allusion is to the great 
ocean, he calls it *‘ green.” The sea is only green near land; it is blue 
otherwise, and assuredly should be of that colour when spoken of as 
“ reat Neptune's ocean.” Still the passage is too happy for line-and- 
rule fabrication, and those who construct verses on their fingers. Not one 
of such would have written of “ incarnadising” the “ multitudinous seas.” 

How effective, and much beyond all rule—all art—yet perfect nature, 
is the passage : 


My hands are of your colour; but I shame 

To wear a heart so white. . 
I hear a knocking 

At the south entry :—retire we to our chamber : 

A little water clears us of this deed : 

How easy is it then! 


Had this been judged by a “ line-and-rule” man, few of his creed would 
have observed the skill and the comprehension of first principles it ex- 
hibits. The backward repetition in the mind of the reader is truly noble. 
Lady Macbeth only perceives her lord glance at his hands, and thence 
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concludes what are his thoughts, without a syllable spoken upon his part. 
Were it possible to have been improved in Mrs. Siddons’s representation 
of it, as we well remember, it would have been by allowing a longer 
interval between the close of Macbeth’s speech and his lady’s observation, 
in order that the spectators might perceive that she had not heard his 
words. Thus the effect would have been more obvious before she told 
him, ‘‘ who” was convinced of the contrary, that all ‘“ great Neptune’s 
ocean’”’ could not clean his hands— 


A little water clears us of this deed ! 


So far for an example of what genius alone can accomplish. 

Now let us consider a learned poet of a different order upon that 
ground, the fastidious and delightful poet Gray. We shall find that all 
his school learning and care will not enable him to surpass the foregoing 
passage with its “ grace beyond the reach of art.” Yet are the scholat’s 
and poet’s union justifiable, and the product delightful. 

If Shakspeare, like an imperial eagle, could soar so much higher, he 
dropped his wing at times beneath Gray. Yet even the classically learned 
has his failings. In the ‘* Progress of Poesy,” so delightful a work, it is 
extraordinary what errors eluded his notice. For example: 


Her track where’er the goddess roves, 
Glory pursue, and generous shame, 
° The unconquerable mind, and freedom’s holy flame ! 


How can “ mind” and “flame” be personified in pursuit with “ glory” 
and ‘‘ shame” ? 

In amusing ourselves with Gray and others of our better poets, such 
errors are but as specks upon the rich mirror that reflects a glory not 
dimmed by their opacity. The notice of them may be useful to lead to 
the avoidance of similar errors, and exhibit that nothing is faultless. 

Let us follow Gray a little further in his overlookings. Perhaps it 
was his friend Mason that printed, in the revised edition of the poet’s 
works, 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 


In place of which it should stand, 
The curfew tolls !—The knell of parting day*— 


in place of the curfew tolling the toll of the parting day. Toll and knell 
are not synonymous. The sound of the curfew is the Anell intended by 
the poet. The curfew was never a bellringer, nor a sexton, before Mason 
made it so. 


Toll, toll, gentle bell for the soul 
Of the pure ones. 





* In theeighth canto of Dante’s “ Purgatory,” there is a beautiful description 
of the “ parting day.” We quote from the French, not having an English or 
Italian copy at hand. “ Déja était arrivée l’"heure qui excite de nouveau regrets 
chez les navigateurs, et qui les remplit d’une tendre émotion, le jour ot ils ont 
dit un dernier adieu & leurs amis, cette heure mélancholique ov le pélerin qui 
vient de se mettre en voyage ressent de nouveaux aiguillons d'amour, lorsqu’il 
entend la cloche du soir qui semble pleurer le jour qui va mourir.” 

Who has not witnessed, in Roman Catholic towns abroad, in the smaller more 
conspicuously, how on a sudden the multitude is hushed at sunset on the sound 
of the vesper-bell. 
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So wrote Sir John Denham. Gray got “ moody madness” from Dryden— 
Madness laughing in her ireful mood, 


Shakspeare has “ moody-mad” in Henry V. 
To resume : 
slowly o’er the lea. 


Three words out of four here are too similar in sound to be so close, 
“lea” also rhyming with “ me’’ and “thee.” In the next stanza the 

t has made the ploughman leave the world to darkness and to himself. 
Hence the landscape must be more than “ glimmering” on the side of 
darkness ; it must be “fading.” The epithet “glimmering landscape,” 
must, therefore, be likened in use to some of Milton’s happy epithets, 
where the thing which causes is applied to the thing itself. So Horace’s 
* Pallida mors.” Does the stillness hold the air, or the air hold the still- 
ness, in the same stanza ? 


And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 


“‘ Holds” was evidently forced for the sake of the rhyme. In the next 
stanza does recals Pope. 


Where feeble expletives their aid do join. 


In the fourth stanza, “‘elms” is the accusative plural, yew-trees the 
genitive singular; so it may be imagined. But elms may be the genitive 
plural, and then it should have had the apostrophe, “elms’.”” Here is 
an ambiguity. The turf is beneath the elms and the yew-trees, but the 


latter alone cast shadows, the former possess no such property ! 
Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 


the conjunction “ and” in place of “that” would have been better. Then 
we have “ beneath’ a shadow. What? A shade! 
Here Gray borrowed from Parnell with amendment. 
Here graves with bending osier bound, 
That nameless heave the crumbling ground. 


In the next stanza the words “ for ever,” as applied to our forefathers, 
have been censured as not a Christian sentiment. This is hypercritical, 
and even absurd. No one now can imagine the same body will rise 
agai, though Dr. Young did in his poems, as well as ignorant divines. 
The immortal part has left its tenement of earths, water, and gases, 
which will pass into new combinations of animate or inanimate sub- 
stances throughout numberless changes. ‘The frail earthly tenement of 
the soul had been a partner before in many similitudes of living and dead 
substances. Gray might, therefore, have used ‘for ever’ justifiably. 
No one has accused the pious Blaize Pascal of impiety when that illus- 
trious man wrote in sober prose, “ On jette enfin de la terre, et en voila 
pour jamais!” Yet the Pensces of Pascal were written to prove that 
man was not created to sleep in death for ever. St. Paul says no such 
thing, devotees to Rome and High Church affirm what they may. 

Exquisitely beautiful is the fifth stanza. It speaks to the depths of 
the soul as well as to the senses. Not a line but is a pictorial representa- 
tion. The breeze of morn, and the twitter of the swallow. The ‘ cock’s 
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shrill clarion,”’ borrowed from Milton.* How happy is this last word, that, 
like the note of the horn, cannot be painted, and yet how loudly the lines 
knock at the innermost door of the heart, and what beauty is felt in the 
subtle combination of these few simple images! 

In the next stanza we have an exquisite example of a metonomy in the 


blazing hearth shall burn. 


In the sixth stanza “or” should be “ nor”’—* nor busy housewife,”’ 
and “or climb,” in the second and fourth lines, 


Climb his knees the envied kiss to share, 


will be found, we think, in Lucretius,t or something very like it. 
“ Afield,” in the seventh stanza, is borrowed from Milton’s Lycidas. 
“ Toil” and “ smile,” in the eighth stanza, are bad rhymes, true Cockney, 
as in the London pronunciation of “isle” for “oil.” This might do in 
an every-day modern novel, but not in so noble a poem, or any poem at 
all, in Gray’s time, nor in that of Pope before, nor Goldsmith, Cowper, 
Campbell, Byron, or Rogers since. 

The tenth stanza, “7f memory,” should be “that memory.” Tomb, 
too, (tombs ?) seems pompous for the rude forefathers of a hamlet, yet 
how beautiful is that stanza, and the next too, and how original! What 
‘but genius—heavenly inspiration—could elevate the labours of the poet 
so gloriously above the petty faults we have enumerated, and darken 
them with the excess of its own ever-refulgent, ever-enduring light ! 

Is it not possible that “can” substituted for “or,” in the eleventh 
stanza, might be an improvement ? 


Can storied urn? can animated bust ? 


In stanza twelve a heart can, hardly be said to be “ pregnant” with 
fire, even if we give poetry its full licence. Johnson could not put up 
with the passage in the “ Bard ” about “ towers.” 


With many a foul and midnight murder ed. 


This is very similar. ‘“ Wake the lyre” is from the Psalms, and so is 
“ the living lyre,” but the lyre cannot be waked to feel ecstasy, it is the 
hearer that feels. In stanza_thirteen, “did” is plainly an expletive. 
“ Full many,”’ in stanza fourteen, seems used only to make up the mea- 
sure. A pure ray, too, must be “serene,” or a bright clear ray, though 
not seen to much advantage in the caves of ocean, however serene and 
stormless the heaven over all may be at the time. The sixteenth stanza 
is truly fine in every point of view, and sets all criticism, even the most 
cynical, at defiance. The last line of the seventeenth stanza is from 
Shakspeare. The nineteenth recals passages in Horace, while the word 
“still” in the next is awkward, “ still erected nigh.” ‘ Still erect,’’ no 
doubt, was intended. ‘“Implore” a sigh is hardly passable, and to “im- 
plore tribute’’ still worse. Tribute implies obedience, and we do not 
“implore” but “demand” it. The twenty-first, second, and third stanzas 
are exquisite in beauty. In the twenty-fourth, “ should ” would be better 
than “shall,” in the last line. 





* “The crested cock whose clarion sounds.”—Paradise Lost, book iii. 
7 Book iii. 
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Beech” and “ stretch” are not legitimate rhymes in the twenty-sixth 
stanza, and in the twenty-sevénth there are words that seem better 
adapted to perfect the measure and rhyme, than to make a true poetical 
selection. ‘“ Up the lawn” no doubt comes from “ upland lawn ;” and 
in the last stanza “borne” and “thorn” should hardly have passed 
muster. 

There was a singular forgetfulness of Gray in regard to this inimitable 
work, and that was his disregard of his alleged position at setting out. 
He informs us, on commencing, that the world is left to darkness and 
himself, and that the landscape even then fades, and is only “ glim- 
mering’’ on the sight. The darkness must neceésarily increase rapidly 
in place of diminish, yet he has had time to repeat, in fact to compose, a 
hundred inimitable lines, and still to point to “ yonder nodding beech,”’ 
a beech, too, with “ fantastic roots,’’ and supposed, of course, to be seen 
at the time, and further to designate “yon wood” in a delightful land- 
scape, to which he has been directed by a hoary-headed swain, who 
talked, but could not read, poetry. Yet with all this there remained 
light enough for the same swain to suggest that the stranger should go 
and read the epitaph “ beneath yon aged thorn.” We do not point out 
a distant object and say “yonder,” when we are in the dark. How 
singular that the poet overlooked these inconsistencies ! 

Then in regard to the epitaph, the words “ large” and “ largely” have 
no connexion with “sincere.” This should have been in the second line, 
for it disjoins two portions of the text belonging to one another. “ Abode” 
and “ God” are not over good rhymes, though they seem to be required 
in their existing places. 

We have remarked that there is a resemblance between Collins in his 
“ Ode to Evening,” and Gray in the opening of the “ Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard.” Singular coincidences often occur under aspects that re- 
semble each other, and the same ideal figures will now and then be struck 
out by different writers through pure accident. The passage of Collins, 
compared with that of Gray, runs as follows : 


Now air is hush’d, save where the weak-eyed bat 
With short shrill shrieks flits by on leathern wing ; 
Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn, 
As oft he rises ’midst the twilight path, 
Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum. 


For so studious and exact a writer, Gray was very inattentive to his 
rhymes. “Stretch” and “beech,” “moon” and “sun,” “low” .and 
“thou,” in his “Ode to Spring.” ‘ Between” and “in,” “ declared” 
aud “beard.” Numerous other examples might be quoted. 

Besides what he evidently borrowed, as already observed—for there 
are loans made in literature as well as on the Exchange—the legality 
must depend upon circumstances, and whether they bear an interest, in 


the shape of improvement. Thus: 


The attic warbler pours her throat, 


is from Milton. 


where the attic bird 
Trills her thick warbled notes the summer long. 
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So from the same poet—in the “ Bard :” 


Loose his beard and hoary hair 
Streamed like a meteor in the troubled air. 


The ensign of Azazel, in “ Paradise Lost,”’ 


Streamed like a meteor waving in the wind. 
Perhaps it was Mason made Gray break his grammar : 


Hark how each giant oak, and desert cave, 
Sighs to the torrent’s awful voice beneath. 
Again : 
No pitying heart, no eye afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies. 


“ Eye” might have been “eyes,” and then “heart” would not have been 
confused with shedding a tear. A semicolon at heart, or a note of 
admiration, would have been better. Thus: 


No pitying heart! no eyes afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies ! 

These little blemishes are singular on the part of such a scholar. Gray 
was deeply inoculated with the romantic, so we might infer from his 
works as respects choice of subject. He should have had a Scandinavian 
nurse, and a Runic schoolmaster. But to be serious, the light of genius 
is resplendent in all his works, yet Johnson seems to have borne him no 
good will, because, perhaps, he was a little out of the common run of the 
literary style and character that were supreme with the lexicographer.* 
Warburton commended his works, and was willing to take it upon credit 
that he was the most learned man in Europe. With very faint praise 
Johnson went over his different productions, as if he were in an ill 
humour from some other cause. It is true he wrote his remarks upon 
Gray not quite as much out of humour as when he wrote of Milton. 
At last, and as if it were reluctantly, touched with a sense of returning 
justice, he concluded regarding the ‘ Elegy,” “ Had Gray written often 
thus, it had been vain to blame and useless to praise him.” 

The light of genius is powerfully apparent in Gray through all his 
over-fastidiousuess, to which, perhaps, the maculz we have spoken of are 
owing. We often miss minute objects from looking for them too intently. 
His missing from over-nicety, too, would seem natural to bachelor habits, 
if his letters go for anything towards forming an opinion. His power of 
fixing the mind cannot be denied, whatever may be its accompaniments. 
His works, if not uniformly excellent, throw out brilliant coruscations, 
and have the quality of suggesting indirectly to the fancy images, which, 
if undefined, fill sober minds with agreeable sensations. We wish them 
prolonged, too, from their relation to the buried past. 

Most of Gray’s better paintings relating to times, men, and things, 
which can return no more, are thus hallowed in recollection, though some 
are only old fictions, thinly veiled under poetic truth, We think it 


- 





* The late Mr. Cumberland observed, regarding Johnson’s treatment of Gray, 
“As for our late ingenious biographer of the poets, when I compare his life of 
Savage with that of Gray, I must own he has exalted the low and brought down 
the lofty. With what justice he has done this the world must judge.”—Cumber. 
Observer, No. 50. 
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was Horace Walpole, one who knew Gray so well from their early 
se that stated he excelled in humour. This would not have 
been sus from his habits at Cambridge, or from the general tenor 
of his was. The feelings expressed in the “Ode on the Distant 
Prospect of Eton College,” “The Progress of Poesy,” or the ‘ Bard,” 
were not likely to attract Johnson’s admiration. He could not “ feel” 
them, and to try them by the standard of criticism applied to those works 
in which Johnson most delighted, those of Pope and Dryden, for example, 
would hardly be just. Gray, whatever may be his merits or defects, 
stands almost alone for the class of subjects to which he gave the pre- 
ference, as well as for his mode of handling them.. He is original. 
Collins comes nearest to him, of the poets of his time. They were con- 
temporaries. Collins, on publishing his first Odes in 1747, and even his 
splendid “ Ode on the Passions,” was ill received by the multitude, as'the 
most elevated, noble, and lasting works of genius have been and ever will 
be. Though Gray’s Ode on Eton College was published the same year 
as the noble Ode of Collins, his Elegy in the Churchyard did not ap- 
pear until 1750 or 1751], and ran through many editions, an exception 
to the previous observation, not, most probably, from its poetical excel- 
lences, so much as that the subject came home to every man’s bosom 
and business, the secret of a sudden multitudinous success, irrespective of 

tical merit. Thus the cause of the non-success of the noble Ode of 
Collins on the Passions is at once comprehended, and that of the Elegy 
in the Country Churchyard explained. 

We were honoured, when a mere infant, by a caress of the Rev. Mr. 
Temple, of St. Gluvias, in which parish we were born, the same divine 
who wrote the memoir of Gray for Mason, ‘and had known him well. 
Sir Egerton Bridges informed us that he had conversed about Gray oo 
Bonstetten more than once, but Bonstetten only knew the poet in 
passing way. Fond of Gray in youth, we regretted never having niet 
with any one who knew him personally, but he was a shy man, and his 
acquaintances were too few for any to have survived to the time we felt 
our earliest interest in his works. Yet we knew those who were intimate 
with men of note, who were his contemporaries. To Gray, time has done 
the justice Johnson omitted to do, in regard to a blameless man and 
delightful poet. 

From the peculiar style and character of his works, we conjecture him 
to differ from some poets of the present day, in that he never mistook 
prose for poetry. Gray’s slight overlookings are lost in the charm of his 
romance, and in ‘their connexion with the hoary relics of dead ages, 
whether in relation to men or things, or in the high character of :his 
musings. His verses cannot be affected by the senseless capriciousness 
of fashionable tastes, or the present lowered standard of public feeling in 
literature. He has received undying sublunary fame. 

The censure of Johnson on the “‘ Ode to Spring” as being “ something 
poetical,” but as not being “honied spring,” is not scholar-like. It is 
hypercritical, if not unjust. ‘“ Honied:” sweet, luscious. “ Honied 
sentences :” Shakspeare. ‘‘ Honied words:” Milton. Is not the spring 
sweet? Does not the bee with “honied thigh’”—again to quote 
Milton—come laden with the rich tribute of the spring, the “ honied 


spring?” Why not, when the epithet is natural, appropriate, and 
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poetical? As to being an adjective with the termination of a participle 
of “late used,” derived from a participle—why not? Besides, the 
usage, as we have shown, is not of “ late’’ date. on Johnson’s autho- 
rity cannot overturn a fact, nor are a Milton or a Shakspeare to be set 
aside to gratify Johnson’s ill humour. The conclusion, he says, is 
“pretty.” Johnson was no poet; he never felt like one. His attempts 
at poetry are such as any one who had the extensive command of lan- 
guage he possessed could easily indite, but it is not the command of 
language alone that constitutes a poet. Every line of Gray’s “ Ode to 
Spring” breathes true poetry. The morality, too, is “stale,” though 
natural, says Johnson. The playful lines on the “ Death of a Cat” are 
criticised in the same acrid spirit. The delightful ‘‘Ode to Eton Col- 
lege” is treated in the like manner; ‘“‘ buxom,” that is “ gay, lively, 
wanton” health, is not “elegant”—it is, at least, very appropriate. 
fastidious court lady, with a complexion like barley-meal, and the | 
languor of incipient consumption, all “ elegance,” in fashion’s view, calls 
the fresh healthy hue of the young rosy girl arrived from the country in 
the distempered summer atmosphere of London, a “ creature only fit for 
a milkmaid.” Of the same nature is Johnson’s charity regarding Gray.* 
The “ Ode to Adversity” may pass, as the critic will not make slight ob- 

_ jections to a poem assuredly less poetical than either of the others we 
have named! Johnson had but little of that species of imagination 
which belongs to the poet, though some cannot be denied him, He did 
not feel, save after his own fashion, and therefore could not relish poetry 
out of a common wheel-track. He asks, sneeringly, what the meaning 
is of the first stanza in the “ Progress of Poesy.” That it was an imita- 
tion of Pindar, Johnson knew, but had not the candour to inform his 
readers. He will leave nothing to the imagination; he will have all 
amplified to the letter, as he himself gave the example, according to a 
late Laureate, who was nearly as incomprehensible in his own poetry, as 
Gray would have been were he fifty times less obscure than he was in 
reality. Johnson commenced his own didactical essay on “ The Vanity of 
Human Wishes :” 


Let observation, with extensive view, 
Survey mankind from China to Peru— 


or “ let observation, with extensive observation, observe mankind.’’t 

The author of this remark might have added, after Johnson’s manner, 
and without hypercriticism, ‘‘ How much of mankind can be surveyed on 
the Pacific from ‘ China to Peru’ ? ”’ 

It is the fault of critics in all times that an author’s intention in his 
work is passed over. He may be worth little as a writer, or may possess 
great merit, it is all one to the critic who tries him, not in respect to the 
design the author would fain carry out, and his execution of it, but upon 
one supposed object with all, often placed in a false point of view. What- 
ever “‘cumbrous splendour’’ there may be in the other works of Gray, in 
his Pindaric Ode a little of it may well stand excused, when the style and 
scope of the author’s design are alleged and taken into account. The 





* To quote the passages from Gray at length would occupy too much space; 
the smallest library of a person of taste contains his poems. 
¢ Wordsworth. 
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‘* pomp of the machinery,” so censured by Johnson in this ode, was a part 
of the poet’s avowed object while he was imitating the great Grecian, re- 
nowned for sublimity, rapture, and power of expression. Pindar may 
be imitated though he cannot be translated. Why not then, in criticising 
this ode of Gray, have recalled the fact ! 

Johnson's criticism of Milton, owing to his craven predisposition where 
crowned heads were concerned, shows that he could not tolerate the love 
of political freedom in any of his countrymen if it entered into a contest 
with monarchical authority. The “ Bard” of Gray, therefore, promoted no 
moral nor political truth. The yoke of a conqueror, and the excitement 
of a generous indignation at the massacres and devastctiens in the country 
of the bard, were in Johnson’s view no worthy end in the poem; passive 
obedience was to be maintained. Gray’s alliterations, too, he censured, 
and the puerilities of an obsolete mythology, in making “ Cadwallo hush 
. the stormy main,” and the sequel. Johnson would have had the bard 
abandon the country’s legends which he embodied; perhaps would have 
had him write like a doctor of divinity in relation to the northern 
mythology. Gray was of opinion that a Welsh bard would make allusions 
to his native gods and heroes, however out of keeping with those of a 
different and more enlightened era, and not be strictly logical as to their 
application in consequence. Johnson did not relish the northern fictions, 
and he makes the most of the poet’s oversight. in leaving his reader to 
the conclusion that the slaughtered bards wove the ‘ winding-sheet of 
Edward’s race !” 

Whatever are the defects of Gray—and, in common with all labours 
of the mind, there must ever be some faults—there are assuredly numerous 
passages of a rare beauty and lofty character to compensate for venial 
errors. Whether containing “ glittery accumulations of ungraceful 
ornaments, which strike rather than please the critic,” or not, they have 
been read with delight, and will continue to be so read as long as the 
language in which they were composed shall endure. It is not possible 
to read Johnson’s life of the poet, and not to be struck with his want of 
pure chrysolite feeling towards others. Johnson admits the goodness of the 
design, but complains of its ill direction. Yet he deals a fatal blow to his 
own opinions of the writer of the works he censures when he says : 

‘* By the common sense of readers, uncorrupted with literary prejudices, 
after all the refinements of subtlety, and the dogmatism of learning, must 
be finally decided all claim to poetical honours. The Churchyard abounds 
with images, which find a mirror in every mind, and with sentiments to 
which every bosom returns an echo.” 

Johnson could not admit a deviation out of the customary routine im 
poetry, but there was not, and is not, any reason why its variety of mode 
and subject should not be extended as it was by the ancients. It is to 
be feared that this great and good, but narrow-minded lover of divine 
right, was in one of his fits of ill humour when he sat down to write Gray’s 
life Why Gray should not be permitted “to sport in the wide regions 
of possibility,” like Milton, does not appear. The latter, too, may use 
mythological illustrations, although in the “ Bard,” introduced by Gray, 
they are censured. But then Milton receives the censure in another form, 
though withal it is fairer and much more candid than that bestowed op 
Gray, who was in comparison so much less important a man and poet. 
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We are prone to do much more justice to the great even in our enmities 
than to those we may venture to place on a lower scale in estimation. 

There was something melancholy and “churchyardish” in Gray. He 
must have here “ felt” what he wrote. In one of his letters to Warton, 
from Cambridge, he said: “ It is indeed for want of spirits, as you suspect, 
that my studies lie among the cathedrals, and the tombs, and the ruins. 
To think, though to little purpose, has been the chief amusement of my 
days; and when I would not or cannot think, I dream.” 

Just what one might suspect of such a man. But it is time to conclude a 
subject begun for the purpose of showing how obvious errors pass in the best 
writers unnoticed when their excellences predominate. Many aspirants 
to the Temple of Fame in the present day rhyme without any other cha- 
racteristic of poetry. Others adapt the phraseology of prose to long 
tirades in imitation of blank verse. Criticism, therefore, without giving 
some reason of its justice, besides the pronunciation of an unknown jud 
founded upon no acknowledged basis, is disreputable, and should over- 
rule none. Add to this the fact that the sweeping condemnation of an 
excellent man may be, and often is, sent forth by an anonymous fool, who 
could not particularise ; hence too many suffer grievous injustice. Let 
us, then, have the merits and defects of authors specified to the letter, nor 
be led to condemn any upon anonymous ex cathedré and “ penny-a-line”’ 
judgments. Let us pray for that portion of candour which we extend to 
others in our judgments as we would have them bestowed upon our- 
selves, 

Horace Walpole, we have stated, remarked Gray’s talent for humour. 
We do not perceive humour in his writings. The “ Long Story” is given in 
his works as almost a solitary specimen. He certainly seems to have had 
a talent for satire. Walpole alluded no doubt to the poet’s conversation 
when under certain feelings. The “Long Story” is an agreeable jeu 
desprit, and little more. It by no means bears out the remark of the 
recluse of Strawberry Hill. 

But how came we to wander thus, some may imagine, out of the way, 
towards a poet so well known and appreciated, appearing to abandon the 
object with which we set out? We will satisfy the reader upon this 
point. It was a beautiful evening as we walked into the churchyard of 
Stoke Pogeis. We entered it as the sun was dropping low in the west, 
and the long evening shadows lay deep upon the sod, All was calm and 
gentle throughout nature, the mind sombre from the surrounding scenery. 
We approached the end of the church, beneath a window of which the 
poet reposes. We had not long before been looking at Eton from a spot 
which commands a view of the college, where Mr. Penn erected a monu- 
ment in remembrance of it, as being the site from which Gray took his 
description of the place in his beautiful Ode. We read the inscription, 
and, seated on the turf near, could not help adverting to the two cele- 
brated names connected with the spot—Gray and the earlier Penn. The 
dwelling of the latter had passed away with the estate into the hands of 
one whose aspirations were neither those of founders of colonies nor dis- 
tinguished poets, but whose “ kingdom was of this world,” its gold and 
exchanges. At that moment Gray came into the mind, in all that fresh- 
ness of recollection and zest with which we read him in early life. A 
second time, with his works in our pocket, we performed a pilgrimage 
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to the poet’s tomb. Then we recollected what had been written upon 
him, and read him once more only to prove that he had grown upon 
our admiration, and thence we were led to examine past remarks upon 
his works, and intrude upon the subject with which we began. One 
morning we put his letters into our pocket. The unpremeditateness of 
a correspondence never intended to see the light, must, to a great extent, 
— out the nature of the writer. That of Gray does him high credit. 

e alludes to things all have felt, and few expressed, and there are some 
humorous touches in them that seem to bear out Horace Walpole. Thus 
he tells us that a Cambridge man, “ Dr. , is not expected back in a 
hurry. He is gone to his grave with five fine mackerel, large and full 
of roe, in his belly. He ate them all at one dinner; but his fate was a 
turbot on Trinity Sunday, of which he left little for the company beside 
picking the bones. He had not been hearty the whole week: but after 
the sixth fish he never held his head up more. They say he made a very 
good end!” 

But the letters of Gray are alone a pleasant theme, and having com- 
menced with remarks upon modern criticism, showing the propriety of 
following a more particular mode of proceeding, and merely treating of 
Gray as an example to exhibit what was intended, we have run some- 
what wild. We shall run still wilder if we touch upon his correspon- 
dence, which in reality is out of the present record, for if we once 
get within the sphere of attraction it is difficult to tell how we may 
gravitate. 





Cyrus REDDING. 





A FLYING VISIT TO DELPHI AND PARNASSUS. 


“On! call not Greek a dead language if you have a soul to be 
saved !” said glorious Christopher North, half earnestly, half playfully, in 
his fine enthusiasm: and we are of those who hold to his opinion; we are 
of the faithful who believe in the undyingness of that wondrous tongue, 
having at school and college revelled in its music as it rippled liquid- 
sweet in Anacreon’s verse, or pealed stately and solemn in A’schylean 
iambics, or rolled in magnificent diapason in Homer and Pindaric ode. 
And, loving as we have ever loved that speech of “ gods and godlike 
men,” what wonder that, during our occasional cruises on the coasts of 
Greece, we should seize every chance of visiting the notable places of 
that immortal land. It was with such yearnings and full of such thoughts 
that we revolved in our mind a visit to Delphi and Parnassus, under- 
taking it, we may say, as a delightful duty born of gratitude, and with 
well-nigh as much reverence as a Mussulman making a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of the Prophet. Patras was our starting-point ; whence we 
write now, in full view of the magnificent panorama of the Gulf of 
Corinth, a region sufficiently grand in itself to tempt any one to explore 
it, independently of any finer associations from the past; for Nature 
still is fair as of yore—the same blue sea ripples in unnumbered smiles, 
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the same eternal hills blush rosy-red at morn, as they did in olden days 
when Eos rose, a veritable mts Snag from the saffron te of Tithonus ! 

But, without further preface, let “‘ us address ourselves to our journey.” 
As soon as our good ship had cast anchor at Patras, arrangements were 
immediately set on foot for the accomplishment of our projected trip. A 
party of seven was formed—an interpreter kindly lent to us by the officers 
of her Majesty’ s Naval Survey—and we were ready by eight o’clock in 
the morning of next day (the last Tuesday in August) to embark on 
board the Greek steamer Hydra, en route for Scala Salona, the nearest 
point to Delphi, and between forty and fifty miles from Patras, the 
steamer returning thence to Patras early on Thursday morning. Short, 
therefore, was the time allowed for our trip by the inexorable Hydra, and 
we had only to make the best of it and work vigorously. Our inter- 
preter, whom we shall call Spero (for nine-tenths of the guides in Greece go 
by that name), was a fine imposing-looking fellow, spoke English well, 
was exceedingly civil and obliging, and had, moreover, an air about him 
calculated to inspire respect among the semi-barbarians we were going 
amongst. We found him invaluable in making bargains with, and 
obtaining supplies from, the natives (for not oue of vis could speak a word 
of Romaic) ; and though, from not having been in the neighbourhood of 
Delphi before, he could not act as cicerone, yet his services as interpreter 
were absolutely indispensable to us. 

Punctually at eight we were off, threading through a maze of English 
steamers waiting for their cargoes of the ‘“ prime new fruit’’ you see an- 
nounced in grocers’ windows at home about Christmas-time. We were 
not long in passing through the Grecian Dardanelles, between the forts 
of Rhium and Antirrhium, and were then fairly in the Gulf of Corinth, 
landlocked, to all appearance, by the A®tolian and Achgwan mountains on 
its northern and southern shores. On all sides rose ridges behind ridges 
of giant hills of every variety of shape and outline, of light and shadow 
—occasionally rising abruptly from the sea, but more frequently sloping 
gradually down to its marge in olive-groves and vineyards, In the 
generally clear air of that divinest clime, the height of the mountains is 
not at first fully apprehended ; but, as we now and then saw them that 
morning clad in robes of mist, they grew into towering forms, more 
sublime and spiritual, very giants of the clouds. ur first place of call 
was at Lepanto, on the northern shore. Lepanto is the old Naupactus 
—the Deptford and Chatham of ancient Greece. The Genoese outer 
defences still remain, running up a declivity ; two transverse walls divide 
what was the town into three portions, the upper and middle of which 
contain no houses, and the lower, close to the sea, merely a collection of 
cottages. The old harbour and navy yard are approachable now only by 
small craft. We next touched at Vostitza, on the other side—the ancient 
Agium—with its enormous historic plane-tree; next at Galaxidi, a 
small ship-building place, the material for which purpose is brought from 
the woods of Parnassus; and in about seven hours from starting, that is, 
about three in the afternoon, we got to what is now called the Scala, or 
landing-place of Salona, consisting mainly of a row of houses on a low 
beach, On landing here we were instantly surrounded by a drove of as 
ruffianly-looking fellows as one would wish to meet with. They seemed 
to have nothing to do, even though it was vintage-time, but to lounge 
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about, and appeared ready and willing to bestow their attention upon any 
unprotected traveller. Their dress was the usual one of Greek shepherds: 

fez cap, gaiters of felt, aroma which ought to have been white, 
but was of much less agreeable hue, jacket with slashed sleeves, or more 
commonly a sheepskin, and (an ominous sight for the unprotected) a 
sash stuck full of knives and pistols. We each, however, for prudential 
reasons, carried a revolver, and gave them a sight of its mechanism as 
they crowded round our ponies -before starting ; which sight, no doubt, 
had a wholesome effect in keeping them at Scala, and taking away all 
temptation to follow us in hopes of anything their hearts might crave.* 
Spero bargained for nine ponies (including one for himself and one for 
the basket of provisions) for a reasonable sum, to undertake the whole 
journey to Parnassus and back. This arrangement completed, we put 
our railway-rugs on the pack-saddles, and in a little time were crossing 
the rich Crissean plain—the arena of the Pythian games—whose 
spontaneous fruits, after the fall of Crissa, were consecrated to the 
Delphian god—no human hand being permitted to labour in that soil 
divine. This plain extends to the foot of the mountains of Atolia and 
Locris, whose black forms reared their heads in solemn grandeur against 
the splendour of the western sky. In the centre of a rich valley on our 
left, between the Locrian hills and the spurs. of Parnassus, we had a 
glimpse of Salona slumbering in the mountain shadows—Salona, the old 
Amphissa, that destroyed Cirrha and Crissat for their avarice and their 
oppression of pilgrims to the Delphic shrine, and was in turn annihilatedt 
by the Amphictyons under Philip of Macedon, for having laid sacri- 
legious hands on the sacred soil which she had herself taken from its 
former Crissean owners and dedicated to the Sun-god for a perpetual 
possession. At any rate, this act, whether actually perpetrated or not, 
furnished a plausible excuse for Theban greed (for Thebes was ever 
jealous of Phocis), and led to the defeat of the Phocians and Beeotians, 
and the final fall of the liberties of Greece at Cheronea. Philip, who had 
been called in by the Amphictyons as commander-in-chief in this Sacred 
War, became president of the Pythian games, and took into his own 
possession the two votes which Phocis had in the Amphictyonic Council. 
The modern name of this Crissa we have spoken of is Chryso, and 
Cirrha, its port, was probably the modern Scala Salona. On our way to 
Delphi we passed by Chryso. It is reached from the plain by a rather 
steep and stony road, and consists now of a few modern houses built on 
the platform of a projecting rock, which rises almost perpendicularly 
from the valley of the Pleistus immediately beneath and to the south of 
it. Fragments of marble may still be picked up on this plateau, and on 
our return by way of the Pleistus valley, we could clearly see the founda- 
tions of Pelasgic or of Cyclopean walls on the very edge of the cliff above 
us. This is all that remains of old Homer’s “ divine, conspicuous, vine- 
bearing Crissa.”§ While refreshing our horses at a well, we were sur- 





* These revolvers seemed to have the same effect as the “ ingenuous arts” in 


Ovid’s days: 
Emollit mores nec sinit esse feros.” 
T B.c. 595. t B.c. 338. 
§ In IL ii. 520, Homer speaks of it as Kptooa (aen; and in his Hymn to 
Apollo, v. 438, we have further epithets added : 
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rounded by the inhabitants of the little place, among whom were several 
Crissean damsels, fair to look upon, with classically cut features, and 
probably dressed much after the fashion of the days when Crissa was 
still “divine,” and Delphi the “sacred centre” of the earth. Some 
elderly matrons were spinning with the distaff, reminding one of the wa 
in which even the royal Penelope herself among her housemaids beguiled 
the time of absence of her lord. A rugged ride of about an hour and a 
half from this, under the face of rocks hollowed at frequent intervals into 
cavities for tombs resembling the shelf-boxes in the walls of catacombs, 
brought us, on turning sharply round a projecting angle of the road, in 
full view of the towering pyramidal rocks above Delphi, a gently sloping 
path bringing us in a few minutes to the village itself. Two peaks, 
called anciently the Phedriades or “ resplendent,” are most notable, and 
it was probably these twin giant-warders of the sacred fountain (for the 
water of the Castalian spring flows between these two) that changed the 
old name of Pytho into that of Delphi. 

It was only about a year before that we had seen, from the ruins of his 
temple on his own sacred Delos, departing Phoebus gilding the summit of 
his native Cynthus, and so did we behold him now lighting up with 
-purple glow those immortal guardians of that holiest shrine of his, which 
erst sent forth prophetic voices, heard and believed in and obeyed over all 
the earth. Was it strange then that, in such a place, at such a time, one 
should almost feel constrained to become a zealous votary of even the 
Sun-god himself; to believe the hallowed spot still trodden by that 
embodiment in human form of light and beauty and song with which 
the Greeks, all worshipful of the beautiful, endowed their far-darting 
Apollo—by that impersonation of manliness and power with which they 
clothed their @oi8os ddefixaxos, the Shielder from Evil, the Slayer of the 
Python in his Parnassian solitudes ? Could we do anything but reverence 
that creed of the grand old heathens who, unenlightened by revelation, 
yet had their divine aspirations, and worshipped ideal loveliness in groves 
and shrines and temples, adoring Godhead in form instead of in Spirit, 
and kneeling to Beauty as their nearest approach to God? Was not 
Delphi of old present before our eyes, with its terraced streets, its theatre 
and temples, its crowds of worshippers thronging the Sacred Way, its 
contests in song or in the Chariot race, when the envied Delphica laurus 
crowned the victors’ brows? Or did we not seem to be looking on, as 
the embassies of mighty and far-off kings, of even Rome itself, tarried in 
mute suspense beneath those towering peaks “resplendent,” waiting for 
that cavernous voice of prophecy which was to be to them the certain 
foretelling of good or evil, of victory or defeat? Did we not behold in 
imagination the God of the silver bow at early dawn— 


rore puro Castalis lavans 
Crines solutos: 7 
(Hor. Car. iii, 4, 61.) 


—not moving in wrath, as when by Scamander’s banks he came down on 
the. Grecian host the Plague-god and the Avenger, and dire was the 
clanging of his silver bow—but with his quiver rattling merrily as he 


returns 
Full ankle-deep in lilies of the vale 


from the pine-groves of his beloved Parnassus ? 
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At sunset, then, we arrived at Delphi, Homer's “rocky Pytho.” The 
modern vi of Castri is built on steep-sloping ground, at the foot of a 
towering wall of rock. Many of the Cyclopean foundations of the old 
city may still be seen, raised one above another ; and Delphi, in the days 
of its » must have appeared, from the vale below, like a city that 
“had built its nest in a rock,” rising in marble grandeur, terrace above 
terrace, adorned with temples and graced with thousands of statues. 
Our horses being first taken care of, we were conducted to the house 
which was to be our lodging for the night. Its outward appearance 
marked it out as one of the best in the village, and from its windows was 
a splendid view of the hollow down to the Pleistus, of which we shall 
say more by-and-by. The internal accommodation of the said mansion 
was not very extensive, all the goods and chattels appertaming thereto 
consisting merely of two wooden stools. The apartment allotted to us 
was barely, simply, and literally sans chairs, sans bed, sans board, sans 
everything but four bare walls. However, a traveller in the mountain- 
districts of Greece must not be particular about his abiding-place for the 
night (for the floor of a stable, cleared of its deposits, has sometimes had 
to serve him in that stead); and we considered ourselves very well off, 
for the chamber, at any rate, was moderately clean, had a good wooden 
floor, and the prospect from its windows fully compensated for any internal 
defects and inconveniences. Our first injunction te Spero was to prepare 
dinner for us (for we had not eaten since early morning), and we em- 
ployed the short interval, till dark and dinner-time, in seeing what we 
could. One of our party—true artist as he is—made a sketch of the 
place, while some of us (with a little boy, oblique of vision, as a guide) 
visited the recently excavated remains of what is said to be the Temple 
of Apollo, consisting mainly of a few fragments of white marble fluted 
columns, and of sculptured frieze; from this we went down to the Cas- 
talian fount, which is to the east of the village. It lies on the right-hand 
side, at the foot of the immense cleft or chasm between the two Phex- 
driades—a gloomy gorge, which we would fain believe to be the hiding- 
place of the Oracle. The water of the Castalian spring flows into an 
artificial rectangular basin, with four or five steps leading down into it, 
the whole being contained in an arched recess, hewn into the face of the 
rock, and having, no doubt at one time, a marble frontage elaborately 
adorned. It was most probably in this very basin that the priests or 
temple-attendants of Apollo (and perhaps the Pythian priestess herself) 
were directed to perform their ablutions; as we mt in one of the 
beautiful choruses of the lon of Euripides, 


Go, Delphic priests of Phoebus, 
To Castalia’s silver wave ! 

Ere his sacred courts ye tread, 
In pure dews your bodies lave !* 





* & Poi8ov Acddoi dépares, 
Tas KacraXias dpyupedeis 
Baivere divas, xabapais re Spdcots 
advipavapera, oreryere vados. 


Evr., Jon, 94. 
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The name of the fountain is due to a freak of the Pythian god, when 
Castalia, the fair daughter of the Acheloiis, threw herself into it to 
his dangerous charms, The Castalides Nymphe ever afterwards haunted 
it, and gave it a charmed power. Of course we did not fail to drink 
thereof at the hands of a fair Delphian ; but we know not whether with 
any added largess of inspiration. The water, after leaving the spring, 
flows down a magnificent ravine immediately below into the plain of the 
Pleistus. There is a flight of narrow, slippery, broken steps cut in the 
rock, leading apparently from the Castalian basin itself to a cavern in the 
chasm above. Had not universal tradition, and the consent of scholars, 
placed the oracular ydopa in the adytum of the Temple of Apollo, no 
fitter place than this gorge could be conceived for the portentous cave to 
open on the gloom, the solemn centre of prophetic lore. As we looked 
up in the silence of the gloaming (for it was too dark and dangerous to 
ascend), we could not but call to mind those words of Milton’s immortal 
Hymn: 
, The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 
: Runs through the arched roof with words deceiving. 

B Apollo from his shrine 

Can no more divine, 

With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 
No nightly trance, or breathed spell 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 


Alas! all now is mute—Apollo has fled—the Nymphs haunt no more 
the fount divine of Castaly, and, we fear, have left it lacking the poetic 
glow, as have their sisters of Helicon and Pieria, the “ blushful Hippo- 
crene’’ and the Pierian spring ! 

On our return we found Spero and another of our party cooki 
a dinner of boiled fowl, their faces lit up by the ruddy light of a w 
fire, in a chamber no better furnished, and much blacker and gloomier 
than the one that was to be our abode for the night. Both cooks were 
well up to their work, and the soup made of these fowls, and of some 
preserved mutton, was truly delicious. We reclined at the meal Oriental 
fashion, on improvised couches of the rugs we had brought with us spread 
on the floor, and in the absence of spoons, or rather of such as we cared 
to use, imbibed the soup from the plates themselyes. Right hungry we 
were, and right well we enjoyed the savoury meal. The smoking feast 
removed, like gods reclined we lay beside our nectar (for we did not fail 
to bring a supply thereof),and, all unlike the gods, we lighted cigars, 
aud were happy as kings while the smoke-wreaths round us curled, 
After a due quantum of good cheer we leaned out into the night, and 
saw the bright patient stars o’erarching the vast hollow beneath, the same 
bright patient stars that looked down in olden time when the evening air 
was loud with “ever young Apollo’s minstrelsy,.”’ 

The physical conformation of the hills and rocks about Delphi is most 
remarkable. The perpendicular wall behind the village presents an almost 
semicircular concavity, like the cavea of a theatre, and appears, from cer- 
tain points of view, separated only by a narrow interval from the rocky 
front of Mount Kirphis, on the other side of the deep valley of the 
Pleistus: this extraordinary conformation, especially as we saw it next 
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day from the tops of the Phadriades, gives the circuit of rocks the ap- 
pearance of a vast craggy amphitheatre narrowing down, deep down, till 
it seems almost bottomless, Delphi itself seeming perched high up on the 
slope immediately below us where we stood. I think it must have been 
these peculiar ‘physical features that gave to Delphi the name of ras yas 
os—“the navel of the earth’’—though some, I kuow, apply the 

epithet merely to the circular or elliptical stone in the shrine of Apollo. 
It was Pindar, I believe, in his Pythian Odes—odes probably chanted in 
the sacred: spot itself—who first gave it this title, and he, with the truthful 
insight of a poet, named it well. Pity “twas, it was not moonlight! 
How one’s soul ‘would have been rapt in mute entrancement, as the 
moon flooded with liquid silver those silent hollows—the white splendour 
creeping among the olives and the pines, and up the sides of those hoary 
cliffs! Oh! should we not have realised with a deeper, truer, holier 
feeling than in the garish day, the divinity of the place, the glow that 
every poet-heart must feel in scenes like these? Would not voices sweet 
have come to us as they did to gentle Keats, whose ear was ever open 
~ a, melodious voices of the past? Should we not have heard, as 

Old songs waken from enclouded tombs, 

Old ditties sigh above their father’s grave, 

Ghosts of melodious prophecyings rave 

Round every spot where trod Apollo’s foot ? 


Yet, surpassingly beautiful and never to be forgotten as such a moonlit 
vision would have been, right glad were we to look down on it, even under 
the silent stars ! 

But even such delightful musing must have an end ; and as we had to 
be in readiness to start, if possible, at one in the morning for the ascent 
of Parnassus, we had to make the best use of the three hours that 
remained in endeavouring to devote them to sleep. This was not difficult 
to do, for the ride to Delphi was fatiguing enough to us who had been a 
whole month on board a ship without exercise, and we had risen early the 
morning before. The boarded floor, with a rug for a covering and a folded 
coat for a pillow, was a couch welcome enough and soft enough, and 
slumber was only occasionally annoyed by some insect making a cruise up 
one’s leg or arm, but, as far as I was concerned, bent more on a voyage 
of curiosity than of blood. We had great difficulty in getting our ponies 
at so early an hour, for neither Spero nor the attendants on the horses 
seemed much disposed to start, and threw all sorts of objections in the 
way—that the night was dark, and the road bad, and the country not safe. 
However, we were resolved to try it at all hazards, and insisted upon 
being called at one a.m., peisaeiafiy: and punctually the summons came. 
Spero (who slept in the same room with us) was roused to prepare us hot 
chocolate before starting, our ponies were ready for us, and at 2.20 a.M., 
Patras time, we were en route for the top of Parnassus. Our eyes soon 
got accustomed to the light, or rather to the darkness, and each was able 
to see his companion in immediate front and rear (for during the journey 
we travelled in Indian file, the ponies themselves having a liking for that 
order of march)—for the inequalities of the road we had to trust to the 
sure-footedness of our nags. Fearfully rugged and steep the road was, 
rising in devious turnings and twistings up the face of the cliffs that over- 
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hang the village. That it was much safer and more prudent to dismount 
and walk, the attendants on our ponies took an original and dangerous 
way of reminding us, by leaving the girths of some of the saddles loose. 
I was the first victim: my saddle came round, and I lay on my side on 
the hard road, and was very nearly rolling over the edge upon fragments 
of rock sticking up in the most unmerciful and pointed manner, My. 
saddle was adjusted to all spossrenees aud I mounted again ; but we had 
not proceeded many yards farther, when I saw my companion immediately 
in front swerve to one side. Down he came on his back, with his head 
hanging over the edge of the road. I thought him seriously injured, and 
dismounted. For a time the wind was knocked out of him, and he could 
hardly speak. Fortunately he was only shaken, and no serious thing came 
of it. Spero, too, who was at the end of the procession, performed a re- 
volution, and was sprawling on the ground, but sustained no injury. 
Under these circumstances we thought it high time to dismount, or a 
broken neck to some of us might be the pleasing consequence. After 
smothered and uttered maledictions, and a message conveyed to the 
attendants through Spero that a revolver might be resorted to in case the 
_ Same trick was played again, we toiled up the steep on foot, gaining the 
top of the cliff in about an hour and a half. The grey morning twilight 
now began to come up from the eastward, and to lighten the gloom of 
the pine-woods through which we were next to travel, else I know not 
how we should have got safely through the otherwise Cimmerian black- 
ness, for, even in the twilight, we could only feel the horses going down 
almost perpendicular, and rising again in like manner. A fit place and 
time for the dragon Python to be abroad in, ere the arrows of ascending 
Pheebus sent him skulking to his den! Had we known the perils of the 
way as daylight revealed them to us on our return, we should have thought 
twice before we ventured to encounter them in the dark. 

An hour and a half of this up and down work brought us to a plain of 
rich soil, then covered with corn-stubble, and, in the rainy season, lying 
mostly under water. This plain is about four or five miles across, and at 
its farther extremity, under Parnassus, is a cluster of then unoccupied 
huts, called Kalyvia (xadvBia). These are inhabited during sowing and 
reaping time by the cultivators of the plain, but abandoned in autumn 
and winter. A cold keen wind from the north almost pierced us through 
as we rode across, and by the time we reached the huts, about five o’clock, 
almost benumbed, the first streaks of dawn had tinged the summits of the 
Achean hills, but had not yet illuminated the peaks of Parnassus. We 
left our ponies at these huts, and the basket of provisions, leaving orders 
for breakfast to be prepared for us against our return, and proceeded on 
foot, Spero and a mountain guide whom we had brought with us from 
Delphi accompanying us. Bur road again lay through pine-woods ; it 
was not excessively steep or toilsome, and in about an hour and a half, 
that is, about seven A.M., we had arrived above the line of the pines at 
the foot of the highest elevation. Right before us now, northward, 
towered the bare cone of the loftiest peak, pathless and steep like a wall. 
We had now attained a plateau, like the bottom of a huge crater, the 
sides of which were formed by a circuit of jaggy irregular peaks rising 
all round us, the peaks to the south being of much less elevation and 
much easier of access. Our guide from Delphi (to avoid, no doubt, if 
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possible, the trouble of ascending the principal elevation) took us to one 
of these southern heights. The first rays of dawn had just reached them 
as we arrived, but as yet 


Parnassus’ peaks untrodden 
Had not pe pe for mortal eyes 
The gleam of glad sunrise,* 


as Euripides describes it. Standing even on this lesser elevation, we had 
a magnificent view of the whole of the Gulf of Corinth, lying beneath 
us like a long lake, with the billowy mountains of the Morea touched into 
rosy life by the magic fingers of the dawn; while, south-east of us, old 
Homer’s Helicon rose up and took the morning. Our view to the west- 
ward was somewhat intercepted by a long bank of cloud which lay over 
the summits of some intervening hills. But the highest height of all 
still towered above us northward, and must at any rate be attempted, even 
though the mists of morning had gathered round his head. One of our 
party was “done up” already, and he and Spero remained behind, while 
the rest of us, accompanied by the unwilling and useless Delphian, went 
down into and crossed the crater-like hollow, and commenced the ascent. 
In our Latin-versifying schoolboy days we found the mental * Gradus ad 
Parnassum” hard and formidable enough, and I am afraid we made but 
sorry versifiers after all, but this mental ascent to the Mount of the Muses 
was not a whit more difficult than the actual thew and sinew gradus up 
the rocky steep of the veritable mountain itself. There was not the 
slightest trace of a pathway, and we had to pick our road as best we could 
among loose stones and sharp rocks, the lazy guide remaining behind 
instead of leading the way, one of the youngest of our company ahead, 
and myself close at his heels. One of the rearward party was in evil 
case, the upper leathers of his boots having parted from the soles, and it 
showed a large amount of pluck and endurance in him to proceed at all. 
After a hard climb of nearly three hours we gained what, as we were 
going up, appeared to be the crowning ridge, but we were wofully dis- 
appointed to find that we had then almost as far to go as we had already 
ascended. It was now about eleven o’elock—we had had no breakfast, a 
long ride to Delphi was before us, and Scala Salona had to be reached 
that night before dark ; so there was no help for it but to make our way 
down again as fast as we could, reluctant though we were. 

And a fearfully toilsome and painful descent it was, parched as we were 
by thirst, and almost fainting for lack of food. At every step we slipped 
among the loose stones, our knees trembled beneath us, one or two of us 
rolled over and over for very weakness, and we arrived at the foot per- 
fectly exhausted, yearning for water to lubricate our tongues, which almost 
rattled against the roofs of our mouths. As for our ill-shod friend, coming 
down seemed, alas! literally a bootless business, and we began to despair 
of his ever reaching the bottom again at all. Necessity compelled us to 
go out of our way, under the conduct of a shepherd, in order to get some 
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water for our parched lips, and, greatly refreshed by this, dirty as it was, 


and by some Parnassian whey, we began to make our descent through the 
pine-woods down to the huts, which we reached in a state of semi-exhaus- 
tion about two in the afternoon. There, however, we found refreshment 
awaiting us, our strength was soon recruited, and we were ready to re- 
mount our horses and pursue the route to Delphi. If we had had a proper 
and active guide to show us the way and encourage us by his own example, 
instead of wasting our time and energy (of which we had none to spare) 
by taking us to the south elevation; and, especially, if we had taken our 
basket of provisions higher up, instead of leaving it at the huts, and thus 

stamina for the final climb, we should have accomplished our 
object, and gained the very highest ridge of Apollo’s Mount. It was 
some mitigation of our disappointment—but the old fox and grapes con- 
solation after all—to see the top hidden in clouds, which w have 
obstructed our view northwards over Thessaly and the glistening snow- 
peaks of Olympus, even had we been successful in attaining it. A 
guide and lack of breakfast were our causes of failure. We should advise 
those who in future make the attempt within the same limits of time as 
oyrselves to sleep at the huts, to be at the foot of the cone before sunrise, 
there to breakfast, and then, with a fair amount of exertion, they will 
attain the summit of their desires. 

Our ponies carried us well across the plain, and we were soon in the 
rugged, tortuous, steep, up-and-down paths of the pine-woods which we 
had traversed in the starlight and glimmering dawn, and we were able 
to see how much we were indebted for the safety of our necks to our 
sure-footed nags. Just before getting to the top of the Phadriades we 
dismounted, and walked down the serpentine path of rugged rock in 
which we had had our tall the night before, fully convinced of the 
wisdom of trusting to our legs in the ascent, though not of the way the 
attendants took of impressing on us the advisability thereof. What a 
view we had, from one of the twin peaks, of the stupendous amphitheatre 
of rocks narrowing down and down till it seemed like the opening of a 
gigantic shaft reaching to the very centre of the earth, with the village 
of Delphi immediately beneath us in the vortex! After we had arrived 
at the bottom of the cliffs, at the extreme west of the village, we could 
clearly see the stadium oblong-shaped, with its semi-circular meta, and, 
a little below it, the substructions of an odeum or theatre. At half-past 
four we got back to our Delphian hospice, where we relieved ourselves of 
a little of the dust of travel, and had some soup and grapes by way of 
refreshment. Wishing to vary our route back to Salona, and to return 
by way of the valley of the Pleistus, we followed a foot-road very steep 
and twisting, and full of loose stones, which were anything but agreeable 
to the tender feet of some of us. This road led down into the valley 
from near the Castalian spring. On our right we could see, projecting 
from an olive-covered knoll, the foundations of a large building, probably 
those of the Gymnasium. When we reached the valley, our ponies were 
waiting for us; we quickly mounted, and what a glorious ride we had 
along a beautifully smooth path, our little nags going along splendidly 
after all their hard work, knowing their home was not far off, and occa- 
sionally necessitating a sort of dive to escape a cut across the face b 

some low-swinging olive-branch ; for our road now lay through a level 
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plain of olive-woods, between towering perpendicular walls of rock, the 
gigantic outworks of Parnassus on one side, and Mount Kirphis on the 
other. The sun was near his setting, right in front of us, behind the 
hills of Locris, piercing the olive-groves with his shafts of light, and 
making blush with purple splendour the grand old rocks of his olden 
shrine. Never shall I forget that ride in the face of that sunset all 
burning and blazing, edging the voluptuous western fleece with in- 
tolerable radiance, while behind us the banks of eastern cloud were 
changed by the dying Magician’s touch to blood-red isles with fiery 
marge floating in a sapphire sea ;—the ruddy glow down-dropping among 
the Parnassian pines in purple haze, while the lines of level light kindled 
into burnished gold the little Pleistus babbling throagh the groves, 
between the giant walls of that magnificent gorge! Oh, is it not thus 
that Phebus Apollo should ever bless with his dying glory-smiles that 
land which gave him birth, and enthroned him among the gods! By the 
time we had got under the rock on which once Crissa stood conspicuous, 
the Locrian hills were piled black and high against the clear orange- _ 
tinted west ;—soon died that lesser splendour also, and night came down 
on us about half an hour's ride from Saiona. 

At Salona, our lodging for the night was in a sort of general store- 
house belonging to the owner of the horses, on a wooden loft at the back 
part of the building. Under this loft was a stable and a henroost! 
“ Bright chanticleer” is all very well when he confines himself to pro- 
claiming the dawn only, and that from some distant farmstead, but when 
you hear his shrill voice at a most ungodly and unearthly hour, before 
even the faintest streak of light has made the owl blink, and that voice 
pierces your ears from immediately beneath you through the interstices 
of your couch of planks, and rouses you from a sound and well-earned 
sleep, you feel inclined to heap maledictions on him and all his brood, 
even though, in keenest hunger, you might have dreamt of plumpest 
pullet that ever smoked on festive board. And add to this the sweet 
consciousness, which you had, in your half-waking intervals, of being 
made a “ wild field of discovery” by innumerable enterprising Hellenic 
fleas, which, moreover, seemed inclined to settle in your outer garments 
as tenants for life—think of this, and of the divine odours steaming up 
into your nostrils from the stable beneath, and you will have some faint 
idea of the deep celestial caim of slumber in a Salonian café! And yet, 
to do it justice, the loft appeared scrupulously clean, and we lay down in 
hopes of a little undisturbed rest, after a hard day’ s work of nineteen 
hows. Our troubles, however, were soon put an end to, for our steamer 
arrived between three and four in the morning; we hastened on board at 
once, and at noon were safely at Patras, our starting-point. 

So ended our pilgrimage. With all its disagreeables and failures we 
were well satisfied to have had even a glimpse of Apollo’s Shrine, of the 
Muses’ Mount, and the Castalian Spring; and, indeed, we would be 
rejoiced to undertake again the same delightful journey, with the added 
experiences of this our first experimeutal flying visit to the Oracle of the 
Sun-god. 
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Book tHe Fourrta. 


IN THE ISLES OF THE SYRENS. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“MONSIGNORBE.” 


In one of the fairest nooks of the Bay of Naples stood a palazoletto, 
luxurious, charming, in the perfection of taste, from the frescoes on its 
walls within to the delicate harebell-like campanile, that threw its slim 
shaft aloft, looking towards Amalfi. Fronting the sea, a small oval- 
shaped pier of white marble ran out into the water, with a broad flight of 
steps terminating it; above this, the natural growth of the country had 
hung a self-woven screen of orange and myrtle boughs; a place of em- 
barkation or disembarkation, lonely, secure, and unlooked on by anything 
save by lofty Anacapri far above, hanging like an eagle’s nest among the 
clouds. In the shadow of the evening a boat stopped there, a man alighted, 
dismissed the rowers, and went on along the length of the little quay to 
an arched door of curious cinque-cento work ; it was the private entrance 
of the palazoletto, which, despite the humility of the diminutive it was 
given, stretched up and around in wing on wing in stately architecture, 
and numbered ninety chambers. 

He was admitted, and entered the house, lighted with a flood of light, 
crowded with a glittering suite of attendants of all grades, and seemingly 
endless in its vastness with chamber and corridor, opening out one on an- 
other in an almost wearying succession of splendour, relieved from mono- 
tony, however, by the exquisite pieces of sculpture and of painting that 
studded the whole likea second Pitti. Some thirty of these corridors and 
reception-rooms traversed, they ended in a little chamber, small at least by 
comparison, hung with purple velvet, its furniture of silver and of ebony, 
its only painting a superb Ecce Homo of Leonardo’s, its windows narrow 
and Jancet-shaped, the whole now illumined with a soft amber light ;— 
this was the sanctuary of Monsignore Villaflor. 

Monsignore rose with affability—he was ever affable—and advanced 
with courtly grace. Monsignore was a handsome and portly man, with 
the beautiful Roman eyes and the beautiful Roman oval face, a little 
losing the symmetry of his figure now, and bald had he removed his 
velvet skull-cap, but a man aux bonnes fortunes still. He wore the 
violet robes of a Bishop, and on his hand sparkled the Bishop’s amethyst 
ring. Looking at him, it was hard to believe that the race of Prince- 
Bishops had died out, for he was a very princely person. He was not 
like St. Philip Neri, he was not like Reginald de la Pole, he was not 
like Acacius, or Frangois Xavier, or the great martyred man who looked 
across to England with those sublime words—“ ‘Terram Anglice video, 
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et favente Domino terram intrabo, sciens tamen certissimé quod mihi 
immineat passio”—and kept his oath, and went. Monsignore was not 
like any of these; but he was excessively like Cardinal Bembo, he was 
excessively like Cardinal Mazarin. 

Victor Vane bowed before him with the grace of a courtier and the 
reverence of a son of the Church; with the Paris literati he was a Car- 
tesian; with the Germans a Spinozian; with the English savans a 
Rationalist, a Pantheist, a Monotheist, or a Darwinian ; with the Moun- 
tain an Atheist, au plaisir, as best suited ; but with the Monsignori he 
was always deferential to the Faith. They met as those who have often 
met for the advancement of mutual aims, but they met also as those who 
have to play a delicate game with each other, in which the cards must be 
studiously concealed. Both were perfect diplomatists. The game opened 
gracefully, courteously, cautiously, with a little trifling on either side ; 
but they approached their respective points in it more quickly, less warily, 
than usual, for Victor Vane, who before had but played into the hands 
of Monsignore to betray him, now came to play into his hands with 
sincerity. 

This was not the first by many audiences the brilliant Bishop, the 
favourite of the Vatican, had given to one who had been until the night 
before this the deadliest foe of his Church, of his King, of his projects, of 
his policies ; for Monsignore had been duped despite all his finesses, and 
had believed the gentle and adroit Englishman his tool, while he was, in 
truth, the tool himself. Monsignore had his silken webs over Italy, and 
Frenee, and Austria, and Spain; Monsignore had his secret sbirrt ‘of the 
ablest ; Monsignore ‘knew everything ; was the lover of great ladies who 
played the spy in palaces, never gave a Benedicite without some diplo- 
matic touch, never administered the Viaticum but what the Church was 
the richer for a legacy, never yet was compromised by a lie, yet never yet 
was driven to the vulgarity of the truth;—but even Monsignore had been 
trepanned by Victor Vaae. The secret of the defeat was this; Mon- 
signore loved power well, but he loved other things as well; the plea- 
sures of the table, the banquet of pure wines, and the gleam of almond 
eyes and snowy bosoms. His opponent had loved nothing but power; 
until now, for the first time, he loved a woman and loved a revenge. 
Hence, now for the first time, also, he played into Monsignor’s hands. 

A dusky red tinged the pale clear brown cheek of the Bishop, and in 
his eyes was the gleam that those who knew him had learned to tremble 
sorely at when too few were found for the dungeons of the Vicaria, or 
out of the crowds of Easter-day one face dared look a frank defiance at 
him while the Silver Trumpets sounded. 

“ Twenty thousand Garibaldians have not menaced us and braved us 
as this one woman has done !”” he muttered. “ All the rebels of Sardinia 
and Sicily have not the danger in them that Idalia has. ‘The man is bad 
enough, but she——” 

“Conrad can be bought,” put in Victor Vane, gently ; there was, in- 
deed, an overstrained quietude in his face and in his tone. “ Name the 
price your Grace will give ; I will purchase him for you to-morrow.’ 

Monsignore bent his head with a slight smile. 

“Promise what you will, I can contide perfectly in your discretion !” 
he said, with his suave dignity of grace. He reserved to himself the right 
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to refuse ratification of the promises when the fish should be fairly baited 
and hooked. “ He is but a secondary matter—can she be bought ?” 

“No!” Into the calm immutability of her betrayer’s voice there glided 
a half sullen, half bitter, yet withal idintatie savageness; he was recalling 
to memory the imperial disdain with which she had swept from him the 
night before, the royal indifference with which she had disregarded alike 
his entreaties and his threats. ‘ What could be offered her that could 
eclipse what she has? She has wealth—she has dominion—she has a 

wer wider than yours !” 

The last words were almost bluntly uttered ; for the moment he felt a 
thrill of triumph in flinging the splendour and the influence of the woman 
by whom he had been rejected in the teeth of even the purples and the 
pomps of Eternal Rome. 

The dusky red glowed slightly brighter in Monsignor’s cheek; a 
flush of anger; he waved his delicate white hand with an expressive 
action. 

“While they last! But if she had choice between retaining these— 
under our pleasure—and losing them—say in the casemates of the 
Capuano yonder; what then, my son? She would yield?” 

“She would never yield.” 

He answered calmly, still with that restrained and impassive serenity 
en-him ; by the tone, he said as though he had spoken it that no menace, 
no pang, no death, would make Idalia what he was now—a renegade. 

“ Altro! she is a woman ?” said Monsignore, with the mockery of the 
Roman laugh in the protrusion of his handsome under lip. 

“We waste words, Monsignore,” said Victor Vane, abruptly. “ She 
is not like other women.” 

“ Contumacious! Then she must feel the arm of the Church.” ‘The 
words were spoken without any ruffle of that silken and unctuous tone in 
which Monsignore whispered softest trifles in the ear of Austrian and 
Parisian beauty, but in the lustrous Roman eyes gleamed a glance cold 
as ice, fierce as lust, dangerous as steel. ‘‘ My son, tell to us all that you 
know once more.” 

“All that 1 know!’ There was an evil smile that flickered across his 
features one moment, though it passed too instantaneously for it to be 
even caught by Villaflor. ‘ That would take hours. I can give you 
heads, and bring you proofs as you require them. I know that she 
arranged the escape of the two Ronaldeschi from the galleys. I know 
that she has effected the flight of Carradino from his prison; I know that 
through her twenty thousand muskets will find their way to Poland, and 
the same into Tuscany, by routes that all your sbirri will never discover ; 
I know that it was at her salons in Paris that the war of Sicily was first 
organised ; I know that she is the life, the soul, the core, the prophetess 
of every national movement; I know that she holds the threads of every 
insurrectionary movement from the Apennines to the Caucasus 65 

Monsignore made a slight gesture of impatience ; while shading his 
eyes with the hand on which the episcopal amethyst glittered, he nar- 
rowly watched the immutable countenance of Victor Vane. 

‘«‘ We know all these, and much more,” he said, with an accent of dis- 
appointed ifritation. ‘If we can once secure her person, we have wit- 
ness enough against her,to consign her twenty times over to the peine 
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forte et dure, to the galley, or the cell, for her lifetime. Idalia !—she 
is Satanas !—you have more to tell than these stories, figlio mio ?” 

‘Or ] would not have wearied your Grace to-night,” assented Victor 
Vane, still with that calm and undeviating air as of one who, having 
learnt a recitation by heart, mechanically, yet unwaveringly, repeats it 
out. ‘* Yes, I know more; I know that she is—here.” 

“ Here!” 

Despite the perfect self-command and the trained immovability of the 
urtly Roman, surprise and exultation for once escaped him, uncon- 
led and unconcealed ; his eyes lightened, his hand grasped the ivory 
and ebon elbow of his state chair, his lips moved rapidly. 

“ Here! She has the daring of a Cesar !” 

And there was in the words an accent of compelled admiration that 
was, perhaps, from such a foe as this great Priest of Rome, the highest 
homage that Idalia had ever yet extorted ; for it was homage wrung out in 
unwilling veneration from the hatred and the cunning of an implacable 
foe. s 

Victor Vane started, as though stung, and turned his face towards the 
grand dark canvas of the Ecce Homo, away from the fall of the light. 
When the astute Churchman, who had been his own hated enemy and 
duped tool so long, and whom he now used as the weapon of his ven- 
geance—when the haughty Catholic, who pursued her with the rancour 
of his creed, and with the unpardoning bitterness of a mighty and un- 
scrupulous priesthood against those who dare to defy and to disdain it 
an. from the unwilling admiration of Giulio Villaflor, this tribute 
was wrung to the lofty and unconquerable courage of the woman whom 
he had come hither to betray into the unsparing hands of her foes, he— 
the traitor—felt for one moment sunk into depths of shame—felt for one 
moment the full depravity and vileness of that abyss into which thwarted 
ambition and covetous revenge had drawn him. 

Yet if he would have repented and retracted, he could not; and 
would not have done so if he could. The word was spoken; he had 
delivered her over into the power of her adversaries, had delivered 
over her beautiful neck to the brand, her proud head to the cord, her 
wealth to the coffers of the Bourbon, her loveliness to the mercy of 
Rome, her life to the hell of the Dungeon. It was done; and still as he 
turned to the dark shadow of the Leonardo with that loathing of the 
light which murderers feel when every ray that touches them seems to 
them as though seeking out their crime, he would not have undone it if 
he could. For he had loved her, and now hated her with a great in- 
satiate hate ; so near these passions lie together. 

“ Here!” echoed the Roman once more, while his large eyes lighted 
with the fire of the tiger, though that fire was subdued under the droop 
of his velvet lashes, ‘In Naples! and I not to know it ?” 

In that single sentence was told a terrible reckoning that waited for 
those of his people—of his spies—who had been thus treacherous, or for 
the carelessness which had withheld from him the near presence of the 
woman whom he had watched, waited, plotted, bribed, schemed to entrap 
with all the intricacies and resources of his astute intellect and far-spread 
meshes, for so long. 

“‘In Capri—and without disguise,” answered Victor Vane, turning his 
head from a seemingly negligent glance at the Leonardo ; his eyes were 
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quite clear, his countenance quite frank his smile gentle and delicately 
satirical as usual. He was now allured to his part again, and the evil in 
him gaining the sole mastery upon him, made him take a Borgian 
pleasure in thus preparing drop on drop, with the precision and the 
genius of science, the poison that was to consume and wither the brilliant 
life of the woman he had vainly loved. ‘ Remember! first, she is un- 
aware that you know all your Grace could alone have known through 
me—she is unaware that there are any proofs against her in the posses- 
sion of the Neapolitan Court; secondly, she is one to whom the meaning 
of fear and submission is unknown; she claims the Greek blood of 
Artemesia—she has Artemesian daring ; thirdly, she has so attached the 
Marinari to her, that, good subjects and brainless beasts though these 
Capriotes be, she could scarce be touched on their shore with impunity ; 
fourthly and chiefly, so many swords would leap out of their scabbards 
for Idalia, despite the many dead men who have, dying, cursed her, so 
world-wide and so well known is the dominion of her beauty, that I be- 
lieve she thinks that none of the European governments dare touch her. 
She relies on this: that Sicily is in revolt, Naples in ferment ; one public 
act, such as these poor, blind, contumacious mules call tyranny, done to 
a woman whose loveliness could excite the populace, and whose genius 
coufd command it like Idalia’s, and the crisis which is, as even you con- 
fess, often so near, might come, despite you and the Palace, with a 
thunder you could not still by the thunder of the Vatican, Holy Father.” 

There was a bitter irony hidden under the gentle courtliness of the 
words, and of the apologetic softness of the smile with which they were 
uttered. He had been a foe and a traitor to Giulio Villaflor so long, 
that he could not at once abandon the refined pleasure of thrusting silken 
taunts against that silken Churchman. The words lashed the passions 


of the Roman as was purposed; that dusky scarlet glow came again into. 


his cheek, his nostrils dilated, his fine lips quivered haughtily ; for the 


instant he lost the unctuousness of the Palace Priest, and had the grand. 


arrogance of a Wolsey, a Richelieu, or a Granvella. 


He moved as though to rise from his ivory chair—as though to go into- 


the van of combat for the Church and for the Nobles, like the warrior- 
bishops of the past. 

“Do you think I fear the people !—a beast that crouches to the whip, 
and kicks the fallen, that eringes when its paunch is empty, and bullies 
when it is bold with a full feed! J fear the people! By the Mother of 
God, I would teach them such obedience that they should never breathe, 
but by my will!” | 

For the moment there flashed out the old spirit of the Colonna and 
the Este in the unusual outbreak of proud passion ; arrogant, cruel, and 
iron though the words were, Giulio Villaflor, as he spoke them, was a 
grander and a better man, because a truer and a bolder, than in the 
velvet sweetness, the courtly maskings of his palatial sanctities, of his 
episcopal voluptuousness, of his blending of courtier, statesman, saint, 
and roué. He who heard, smiled that delicate fin sourire that meant a 
malice and an irony so infinite, yet never betrayed this unless it were 
desired to be betrayed. 

“‘ Then,” he asked, softly, “ you would dare arrest her in Capri ?” 

The blue-black eyes of Sichihentts flashed upon him. 
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“ Dare is not a word to use to Rome!” 

It was the haughty defiance and self-deification of the Pontifical Power 
roused, as it had roused of old against Emperors and Kings, rebels in the 
Cloisters and rebels in the Courts, against the sceptre of Barbarossa as 
against the science of Abélard, which refused to see that this day is not 
as that, which refused to see that the dawn shone because its fiat had 

ne forth for darkness to endure. 

Victor bowed with his graceful reverence. 

“Your Grace cannot think that I used the word save as suggestive of 
what is expedient. Your object is to make the Countess Vassalis a 
political prisoner. Is it advisable to allow her the halo of political 
martyrdom? Do you wish to give the enemies of the Church and 
King the power to compare you to a secoud Cyril, and her to a second 
Hypatia?” 

Giulio Villaflor smiled a very expressive, a very devilish smile, mellow 
though it was. 

“No. I have no desire to deify another Greek courtesan.”’ 

Was the word as foul slander to the living Athenian as it was to the 
dead Alexandrian? 

His smile was answered in his listener’s eyes; in that instant Victor 
almost forgave him the animosities of lengthened years, in that instant 
almost loved him and admired him ; their natures were so kindred, they 
could stab so well with the same weapon. 

“ Precisely,” he said, with that persuasive tact which, save once, under 
the contempt of Idalia, had deserted him. ‘“ Then pardon me, Monsignore ; 
but will it not be well to conduct this matter with as little publicity as 
may be? Where there is danger for her there will she remain ; I know 
what she is. She has all the finesse of a Greek, but she has none of a 
Greek’s cowardice. Moreover, it is to secure Viana that she is here (we 
will come to his affair afterwards) ; he is all but gained to her, and he is 
rash and reckless to foolhardiness. At his villa of Antina, in the interior, 
there is, the day after to-morrow, a reunion of ‘ Young Italy,’ and, under 
cover of a masquerade, its political purpose has been yet strictly secret. 
Had even you not known of it through me, you would never have heard 
of it in any other light than as one of Paul Viana’s splendid eccentricities 
and extravagant entertainments. There is a password which, also, but 
through me, your Grace’s choicest experts would not have been able to 
surprise. Ah, Monsiguore, there is mine under mine; government spies 
are too often content to believe that when they have explored the top- 
most one they know all! There, at Antina, will be the Countess Vas- 
salis, and not she alone: Caffradali, Aldino, Villari, Laldeschi, all the 
Neapolitans who are written in your Livre Rouge will meet. You may 
strike a great stroke at one blow; by day-dawn Viana and his glitteri 
maskers may fill the Castal Capuano, if you will. Ask for what proofs 
pce them you choose, you can have sufficient to justify the galleys for 
life against one and all of them, out of their own words shall you convict 
them, and, once yours, how shall this lawless Empress, this queenly 
Democrat, this patrician, with the Marseillaise on her lips, and the pride 
of all the Empires in her heart, ever escape again to mine your thrones 
with her arts, to sap your creeds with her ironies, to arm your enemies 
with her riches, to overthrow your policies with her genius, to dare, to 
mock, to scheme, to revolutionise, to rule—to be, in one word, Idalia? 
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Where will her power be when the same fetters as Poerio’s hang on her 
wrists, where her loveliness when day and night the skies alone look on it 
from a chink in a dungeon wall, where her triumphs and her victories 
when the felon’s branding-iron eats its hot road into her breast ? She will 
be dead—as dead as in her grave.” 

The persuasive eloquence with which nature had endowed him left his 
tongue with a silken stealing sound, like the gliding movement of some 
serpentine thing, made more ornate in its eloquence by the richness of 
the Italian words he used. But there was beneath it the hiss of hatred, 
the ravenous thirst of desired vengeance, the lust that painted to itself 
her doom in the Vicaria, and gloated on its own pictures with a hellish 
pleasure. 

Giulio Villaflor caught that accent, and thought, with his acute trained 
wisdom : 

“ He has loved her—he will be true to us, then. There is no hate so 
sure-footed and so relentless as ¢hat hate.” 

“ Figlio mio,” he said, with his mellowest smile, resting his glance so 
cruel yet so caressing on the man who henceforward would be no lon 
his master, but his instrument, once having let him glean his secret, “ you 
should have been in our Church; you have an orator’s powers. How many 
souls you would have won !” 

Victor laughed his slight moqueur laugh, which had a more cruel and 
deadly meaning in it now than it had had of old. 

“ Pardon me, your Eminence! it is more amusing work, more selon 
moi at least—to lose them.” 

Monsignore smiled a gentle reproof. 

«Your Eminence!’ You give me too high a title, my son.” 

The Englishman bowed with his graceful courtesy. 

‘Forgive me a mistake the world will soon ratify! I only anticipate 
the future by a month or two.” 

Giulio Villaflor was flattered ; courted though he was, he was not above 
the bait to his vanity and his ambition. The Cardinal’s hat was the goal 
of his daring yet wary desires, and in his own mind he foresaw himself 
soon or late a second Leo X.; Pontifex Maximus in all the ancient power 
of the Papal tiara. 

He let his eyes rest for a long moment on those of his companion ; they 
were the deep, soft, full Roman eyes, like the brown, gentle, luminous 
eyes of the oxen of the Apennines ;' they could be tender in love as 
those of Venus Pandemos, they could be spiritual in religion as those of 
Leonardo’s John; but also, they could be impenetrable as those of 
Talleyrand, they could be piercing in meaning and in discovery as those 
of Aquaviva, when, instead of the smile of the lover, or the benignity of 
the priest, he wore the mask of the diplomatist and politician. 

“We understand each other, figlio mio?” he said, gently, while the 
violet gem of the episcopal ring glittered like the glance of a basilisk. 

“ We do,” answered his guest as quietly. 

They understood each other: and thus silently, while the aromatic light 
shone on the Vinci Passion, and without the melody of the Neapolitan 
waters beat sweet measure against the swaying orange-boughs, the seal 
was sect to the unholy barter that betrayed a woman, and played the 
Iscariot to Liberty. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
“, TEMPLE NOT MADE WITH HANDS.” 


Tue day on which Conrad Phaulcon left her was just in the mellow 
heat of noon, yet not oppressive where the great overhanging rocks 
with drooping masses of entwined foliage shut out the sun ; and where in 
the privacy of her villa gardens Idalia came, leaving her persecutor to 
his half triumphant and half mortified solitude. 

Alone, she sank down on the stone bench that overlooked the sea, 
while the hound Sulla was crouched at her feet; alone, a profound weari- 
ness and dejection broke down the pride which had never drooped before 
her foe, while a passionate hatred quivered over the fairness of her face. 

*‘ Oh God!” she said, half aloud in the unconscious utterance of her 
thoughts, “and I once believed in that man as simple women believe in 
their religion! Fool—fool—fool! And yet I was so young then; how 
could I know what I worked for myself ?—how could I know what 
depths of vileness were in him ?” 

The dog before her, lying like a lion at rest, with his muzzle down, 
lifted his head with a loud bay of wrath, and a snarling growl of menace 
and defiance: he heard the footsteps of Count Conrad passing down- 
ward on the other side of the villa towards the beach, and he hated him 
with all a hound’s unforgiving intensity ; once Phauleon had been so 
incautious, in a fit of passion, as to strike the stately Servian monarch, 
and, but for Idalia, would have been torn in pieces for the indignity. 
Sulla had never pardoned it. 

His mistress laid her hand upon his neck, and her teeth set slightly, 
while her splendid head was lifted with a haughty action that followed the 
colour of her thoughts. 

“Let him be, Sulla. The man who is false is beneath rebuke or 
revenge !”’ 

And to those who should have known her rightly that proud con- 
tempt would have been more than any vengeance she could have given. 
She sat there many moments—moments that rolled on till they grew 
more than hours ; her eyes. watching the boats that passed and repassed 
below in the Capriote waters, her thoughts far from the scene around 
her. Her life had been changeful, varied, spent in many countries, and 
conversant with many things; its memories were as numerous as the 
sands, but what was written on them was not to be effaced as it could 
be effaced on the shore. The reverse-of Eugénie de Guerin, who was 
“ always hoping to live, and never lived,” she had Aved only too much, 
only too vividly. She had had pleasure in it, power in it, triumph in it; 
but now the perfume and the effervescence of the wine were much eva- 
porated, and there was bitterness in the cup, and a canker in the roses 
that had crowned its brim. For she was not free. 





Like the Palmyran queen she felt the fetters underneath the purples, 
and the jewelled links of gold she wore were symbols of captivity ; more- 
over, conscience had wakened in her, and would not sleep. 

She rose at last ; she knew many would visit her during the day, and she 
was, besides, no lover of idle dreams or futile regrets ; brilliant as Aspasia, 
and classically cultured as Héloise, she was not a woman to let her hours 
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drift on in inaction or in fruitless reverie ; no days were or, be her even 
now that she rebelled against the tenor and the purpose of her life. 

With the hound beside her she left the cliff, and moved slowly, for the 
heat was at its height, backward towards her house; a step rapidly 
crushed the cyclomen flowers, the leaves were swept quickly aside, and 
in her path stood Erceldoune. The meeting was sudden to both; the 
thick screen of myrtle and ivy had barred her from his sight, as, having 
bathed in the bay and breakfasted in a contadina’s cabin, he came now 
towards the grounds of the Villa Sorella. It was impossible that either 
could for the moment have any memory save that of the words with which 
they had so lately parted ; over the bronze of his face the blood flushed 
hotly, from the fairness of hers it faded ; she paused, and for the moment 
her worldly grace forsook her, she stood silent while he bowed before her. 

‘“* Madame, I had your promise that you would receive me; not, | hope, 
in vain ?” , 

The words were slight, were ceremonious, she had forbidden him all 
others ; but in his voice were the passionate longing, the feverish entreaty, 
the idolatrous slavery to her, which, repressed in speech, were so intense 
in his own heart. She gave him a smile, mournful in all. its sweetness. 

‘‘] do not break my promises,” she said, gently; ‘“‘and—and you 
will not do so either. Are you staying in Capri, that you are here so 
early ?”’ 

His eyes looked into hers with a mute, imploring suffering that touched 
her more deeply than any words could have done. 

“While I have strength to keep my word, I will; I cannot say my 
strength will endure long—you put it to a hard test. How hard, God 
only knows !” 

She stood silent a moment; then she moved on with a negligent 
dignity. 

‘| put it to no test, Sir Fulke. I but told you the terms on which 
our—friendship—can continue. I told you, too, that it were better 
ended at once ; I say so now.” 

There was far more of melancholy than of coldness in the answer, 
chill though it might be; one long step brought him to her side as she 
passed onward, and his voice was low in her ear. 

“We said enough of that last night! Leave you I cannot, if my 
whole life pay the penalty. I will keep my word while I may; till I 
break it, I claim yours. Make my misery if you must, but let me cheat 
myself out of it one little hour more.” 

She turned her head slightly ; and he saw that unpitying though her 
words were, her eyes were humid with unshed heavy tears. 

“If I could spare you any pain, I would!—believe me, believe that at 
least,”’ she said, with an intonation that was almost passionate, almost 
appealing ; she could not have this man, whose life she had rescued from 
the grave, and over whose senseless agony she had watched in the Car- 
meee solitudes, think that she could wanton with his wretchedness, or 

careless of his sorrow. 

“ Then—do what else you will with my life, but do not bid me leave 

ou ?”’ 

She was silent, and she shook her head with a gesture of dissent; 
she knew that he prepared himself but added pain, but more enduring 
suffering, the longer he deceived himself with the thought or the simula- 
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tion of happiness. Yet—what he wished had its temptation for her too; 
and she asked herself, bitterly, why was she bound to send him from her 
as though she were plague-stricken ?—why, since it was his will to linger 
in her presence, she should be compelled to drive him out of it ? 

Her honour, her pity, her conscience, her reason said—why delude him 
with a passing and treacherous hour of hope? Her heart pleaded for 
him—perhaps pleaded for herself ;—her mood changed swiftly, though 
her character never ; a natural laissez-faire was combined in her wi bike 
dignity and depth of her nature. She was at all times too epicurean not 
to let life take its course, and heed but little of the morrow. 

She gave a half-impatient, half-weary sigh. 

“ Well! be it so, if you will; for to-day, at the least,” she said, with 
the accent of one who throws thought away, and resigns the reins to 
Chance. “ You stay in Capri? Have you breakfasted ?” 

The question might have betrayed that she had seen him where he 
slept, within watch of her roof; but Erceldoune had not the subtle inqui- 
sitor finesse of perception which seizes a hidden clue and follows it ; his 
mind was too broad, free, and athletic. He answered her simply : 

“7 thank you, yes. 1 had breakfast in a fishing-hut on the beach 

nder. 

In truth, while he spoke the ordinary words of intercourse, his thoughts 
were on fire, his heart was beating, his mind was dizzy, with the anguish 
of doubt that was on him, and the sweetness of the present moment that 
left him, unrebuked, at her side. 

‘That must have been but a poor meal,” she said, smiling, and the 
smile made him giddy. Aware that he loved her, could she trifle with 
him thus if she had no love for him? “I know what Capriote fare is, 
some smoked tunny and some dried onions! I can give you a little 
better than that ; come within.” 

He obeyed her, and forgot all else in the charm of that sweet present 
hour. She was his chitelaine, and she gave him welcome with all a 
chatelaine’s patrician grace. Sitting at her table, breakfasting alone with 
her, taking his chocolate from her own hand, seeing her so near to him, 
as the light fell in through the vines round the casement on to the dark 
azure of her silks where they swept the floor, it was impossible to him 
to realise that he could never have share in her life;—it was impossible 
that he should believe himself banned from her for ever. 

She had repulsed his love; she would have done so again had it been 
uttered ; she had told herself that this man’s gallant life must not be 
cheated into union with hers, this fearless heart must not be broken 
beneath her foot ; though she should have spared no other she vowed to 
spare him, over whose perils she had watched while her hand held the 
living water to his dying lips. In what she now did, therefore, she erred 
greatly ; but it was very hard for her not to err. She was used to reign, 
and was accustomed to follow her own pleasure, answering to none; she 
had known the world till she was satiated with it; she was in this 
moment utterly weary of her associates, weary almost of herself. ‘There 
was a certain sweetness of repose, a certain lulling peace, in the chivalrous 
and ennobling adoration she received from Erceldoune. She knew him 
to be a gallant gentleman, frank to a fault, loyal to rashness, with brave 
lion’s blood in his veins and a noble knightly faith in his love ; beyond 
all cowardice of suspicion, and true unto death to his word. It was as 
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strange to her, as sweet to her, to find such a nature as this, as to a man, 
satiated with the Lalages and Faustinas of life, would be the pure and 
lofty grace of an Hypatia. It was stranger and sweeter to Idalia than 
any can know who have not also known life as she knew it—it was like a 
sweep of free, fresh, sea-scented Apennine air, stirred by the bold west 
wind, after the heat, the press, the bon-mots, the equivoques, and the 
gas-glitter of a Florentine Veglione. : 

It was the character to which by nature hers was responsive and akin; 
but it was one that she had never met. It is difficult for any who 
survey mankind deeply and widely, to retain their belief in the existence 
of an honest man; but if they meet one, they value him far more than 
they who affect to imagine honesty as natural amongst men as beards. 

The hock, the chocolate, the fish, the fruit, were scarce tasted as he 
took them that morning; he knew nothing but the shaded repose of the 
— chamber, the dream-like enchantment of the hour, the beautiful 

orm before him there, where, through the green tracery of the climbing 

vine, the golden Capriote sun fell across her brow and at her feet. He 
was almost silent; his great love had as great a humility ; and while the 
passion in him could have flung him at her feet, and crushed her in an 
embrace fierce and forced as Bothwell’s, the chivalrous homage he bore 
her made it seem to him hopeless that his hand could ever have title even 
to wander among the richness of her hair. 

To have right to win her lips to close on his, it seemed to him that a 
man should have done such great and glorious things as should have 
made his life 

A tale of high and passionate thoughts 
To their own music chanted. 


Yet there were those who would have told him that to honour the 
declaration of his love by the offer of his name to the Countess Idalia 
would be a needless and quixotic courtesy ! 

The full heat of the noon was just passed, the bells of afternoon vespers 
were sounding from a little campanile that rose above a jumbled mass of 
rock and foliage, grey jutting wall, and pale green olive woods; through 
a break in the foliage the precipitous road was just seen, and a group of 
weather-browned peasant women with the silver spadella in their hair, 
going upward to the chapel of 8. Maria del Mare. Idalia rose and fol- 
Jowed them with her eyes; in an unformed wish, born of weary im- 
patience, she almost envied them their mule-like round of life, their 
simple, dogged, childish faith, their nurtured indifference alike to plea- 
sure and to pain. 

‘“‘That animal life is to be envied perhaps,” she said, rather to herself 
than to him. “ Their pride is centred in a silver hair-pin; their con- 
science is committed to a priest; their credulity is contented with tra- 
dition; their days are all the same from the rising of one sun to another; 
they do not love, they do not hate ; they are like the ass that they drive, 
follow one patient routine, and only take care for their food ;—perhaps 
they are to be envied !” 

He looked at her, and his eyes were filled with a yearning gentleness 
of pity ; he saw she was not happy. 

‘No, never! You would be the last to say so. You would not lose 


Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 
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to gain in exchange the brute tranquillity and ignorance of the peasant 
or the dullard, Do not so belie yourself!” 

She turned her face to him, with its most beautiful smile on her lips 
and in her eyes. 

“ No, I would not; you are right. Better to know the secrets of the 
gods, even though with pain Prometheus-like, than to lead the dull, 
brute life, though painless, Caliban-like. It is only in our dark hours 
that we would sell our souls for a dull, dreamless ease !”’ 

“Dark hours! You should not know them!” He stooped towards 
her unconsciously, and his voice sank very low. “ Ah, if you would 
but trust me with some confidence, if there were but some way in which 
I could serve you, defend you 

Her eyes met his with a look of gratitude, even while she gave him a 
gentle gesture of silence ; ; she thought how little could the bold, straight 
stroke of this man’s frank chivalry cut through the innumerable and in- 
tricate chains that entangled her own life. The knightly Excalibur could 
do nothing to sever the filmy but insoluble meshes of secret intrigues. 

“ It is Sunday; I had forgotten it !” she said, to turn his words from 
herself, while the bell of the campanile still swung through the air. “I 
am a pagan, you see—I do not fancy that you care much for creeds 
yourself ?”’ 

“ Creeds ? I wish there were no such word. It has only been a 
rallying-cry for war; an excuse for the bigot to burn his neighbour!” 

* No! long ago, under the Andes, Nezahualcoytl held the same faith 
that Socrates had vainly taught in the Agora; and Zengis Khan knew 
the truth of theism like Plato ; yet the world has never generally learnt it ! 
It is the religion of nature—of reason. But the faith is too simple and 
too sublime for the multitude. The mass of minds needs a religion of 
mythics, legend, symbolism, and fear. What is impalpable escapes it ; 
and it must give an outward and visible shape to its belief, as it gives 
in its art a human form to its deity. Come, since we agree in our creed, 
I will take you to my temple—a temple not made by hands !” 

She smiled on him as she spoke, and a dizzy sweetness filled his life ; he 
did not ask if she had forgotten her words of the past night, he did not 
ask whether in this lull of dreamy joy and passionate hope there might be 
but a keener deadliness of disappointment. He was with her; that suf- 
ficed. She went with him out into the brightness of the day, down the 
rocky paths, under shining walls of glossy ilex-leaves and drooping orange 
clusters of scented blossom. In the fair wild beauty of Capri, the tran- 
quillity unbroken except by the lapping of the waves far down below 
and the distant echo of some Capriote sea-song, the golden sunlight that 
flooded land and water, the shadows sleeping lazily here and there where 
the lemon and citron-boughs were netted into closest luxuriance, all the 
world seemed formed for love alone. 

Since she had bidden his passion die in silence, why did she let him 
linger here ? 

He did not ask; he only gave himself to the magic of the present 
hour, to the sound ‘of her voice as it thrilled in his ear, to the touch of 
her hair as he lifted from it some low hanging orange bough, to the 
presence of her loveliness. 

The cool sea lay a serene world of waters scarcely ruffled by a breeze, 
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and glancing with all the marvellous brilliance of colouring that northern 
air never can know. The boat waited in a creek, floating there under so 
dark a shadow from the drooping boughs of lemon and acacia, that it was 
almost in twilight; a few strokes of the oars, and it swept out of the 
brown ripples flinging up their surf against the rocks, into the deep blue 
of the sunlit bay ; below, above, around on every side, colour in all its 
glory, all its variety, all its exquisite harmony and contrast melting into 
one paradise in the warmth of the summer day. 

“ Who does not love the sea? It is incarnate freedom!” said Idalia, 
as she leant slightly over the boat, filling her hand with the water, till its 
drops sparkled like the sapphires in her rings; there was a certain pas- 
sionate aching tone in her words that sent a pang to his heart ; it was 
the envy of freedom. Was she not, then, free ? 

“That is the charm my own moors have, the sense of liberty they give. 
Barren though they be, if you were to see then——” 

His voice was unsteady over the last sentence; he thought of the dead 
glories of his race, of the squandered wealth and the fallen power that 
once would have been his by right ; his to lay at her feet, his to make his 
fortunes equal with his name. 

Her eyes dwelt on him with a singular musing sadness, while her hand 
slowly toyed with the water through which they glided. 

“You love liberty?” she said, suddenly, almost abruptly, save that all 
in her was too exquisitely harmonised, too full of languor and repose ever 
to become abrupt. “ Tell me, would you not think avy sin justified to 
obtain it ?” 

* Justified ?” 

* Yes, justified !” she said, impatiently, while her eyes flashed on him 
under their drooped lids. “‘ What! do you know the world so well, and 
yet do not know there have been crimes before now glorious as the morn- 
ing, and virtues base as the selfish greed they sprang from? What was 
Corday’s crime—what was Calvin’s virtue? Answer me. Would you 
think it justified or not ?” 

A flush rose over his face, his heart beat thickly; he thought, he felt, 
that it was of her own liberty she spoke. 

“Do not ask me!” he said, hurriedly, passionately. You would 
make me a sophist in your cause. Evil is never justified, though done 
that good may come; but to serve you, to succour you, I fear that I 
should fear no sin, nor turn from any !” 

The words were almost wild, but they were terribly true. Though 
perhaps the less likely thus to fall because he knew his own weakness, 
he felt that the inflexible justice, the gallant honour, the unerring 
frankness and loyalty to knightly creeds, which were so ingrained in him 
that they were scarce so much principle as instinct, might reel, and break, 
and be forgotten if once this woman whispered : 

“ Sin—and sin for me !” 

He thought he could deny her nothing—not even his sole heritage of 
Honour, if she could bend to woo it from him. A look of pain passed 
for one moment over her face; she thought of him as he had lain in his 
extremity, while her hand had swept back the dark luxuriance of his hair, 
and his eyes had looked upward into hers without sense or sight. Was 
it possible that she had saved him then only to deal him worse hereafter? 
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She shook the sea-drops from her hand with a certain imperious, im- 
patient movement, and, with the haughty negligence of her occasional 
manner, leant farther backward in the boat. 

“T asked you an impersonal question—no more; and if you cannot 
frame a sophism contentedly, you are terribly behind your age. We 
have rhetoric that proves fratricide only a droit d’atnesse, and logic that 
demonstrates a lie the natural right of man !” 

He answered her nothing ; she saw a look come on his face mortified, 
wounded, incredulous. ‘There was something in her words, and in the 
accent of their utterance, that seemed to chill him to the bone, and freeze 
his very heart. The stately simplicity of his own character could not 
follow the manifold phases of hers. Moreover, he -had spoken in the 
fervour of passion ; she had answered him with what, if it were not half 
scorn, half cruelty, trenched close on both. 

A certain pitying, lustrous light glowed in her eyes as they read this, 
the languid and ironic smile passed from her lips, she sighed slightly, 
though it was half with a laugh that she spoke : 


* Caro es, non Angelus. 


Do you not remember the line in the ‘ Imitatione?’ Be sure that you 
may say it to any human life you meet; above all, to a woman’s! There 
is no angel amongst us; some faint rays of purer light here and there ; 
that is the uttermost, and that so often darkened! I will give you the 
surest guard against the calamity of disappointment. Learn to say, and 
realise, of all you fancy fairest or noblest, this only—‘ Caro es.’ ” 

He looked at her wistfully still, while he felt the blood burn over his 
temples at that meeting of her glance with his: the dauntless temper 
of the man had too much directness, too much singleness, to be able 
to divine the veiled meanings of her varying words, the seductive changes 
of her altered tones: he only knew that he loved her as he had loved no 
other woman. 

“Caro es?”’ he repeated. “ Well !—might I not also be answered with 
its companion-line, ‘Homo es, non es Deus?’ I am no sophist ; you have 
reproached me with it. Sophism is to me the shameful refuge of cowards 
who dare not own themselves criminals; but—but—even while I con- 
demned what I loved, my love would not change; though she erred, J 
would not forsake her. ‘Caro es?” "What knell to love is there there ? 
It is but to admit a common bond of weakness and mortality.” 

His voice was low and unsteady as he spoke, but it had a great sweet- 
ness in it; the love he was forbidden to declare for her he uttered to her 
in them—a dangerous and treacherous indulgence there, at her side, with 
the perfumed folds of her dress sweeping his feet, and her lips so near 
him that he could see each breath that parted them, while the boat glided 
through the Syren’s Sea. 

She stooped and leant her hand over the side again, toying with the 
coolness of the water: his words had touched her keenly, and their loyalty 
sank deep into her heart. She shook her head with a slight smile—a smile 
of great sadness, of great compassion. 

“You will be still in error! While you say the ‘Caro es,’ in your 
meaning, you will still expect more divinity than you will ever find on 
earth. It is, not that we are not angels—that only idiots dream—it is 
that we are——” 
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“ What?” 

‘** Worse than the worst of men too often!” she said, with a certain 
impulse of passion, which, almost in the same breath, softened and faded, 
as a musing gentleness succeeded it, both in her eyes and in her voice : 
“‘ Hush! we will talk no more. We shall soon be near my cathedral.” 

She leant back in silence, while the vessel swept with a free, bird-like 
motion through the water, the boat-song of the Capriote rowers rising 
and falling with the even beat of their sculls, while behind them they left 
the rock of Capri, orange-crowned in the sunlight, with the soft grey hue 
of the olives melting down into the many-coloured sea. 

A low and darkling arch fronted them—the porch of the temple,— 
where the broad bay lay coolest and darkest, and the waters deepened into 
deeper blue. They bowed their heads; the boat shot down into the gloom, 
passing under the narrow passage-way, close and contracted as a cell ; then 
out of its darkness the skiff glided, without sound, into the silent and 
azure vault of the cathedral to which she brought him. 

It was the Grotto Azzuro. 

The dark-blue sea lay calm as a lake beneath, the blue and misty light 
poured in its strange and solemn brilliance through the silence, the Gothic 
aisles of rock rose arch upon arch in marvellous and awful beauty ; there 
was no echo but of the melody of the waves chanting ever their own 
eternal hymn in a temple not built of men. It was beautiful, terrible, 
divine in its majesty, awful in its serenity, appalling yet godlike in its 
calm; while through the stillness swept the ebb and flow of the sea, and 
all the sunless shadow was steeped in that deep, ethereal, unearthlike 
azure mist which has no likeness in all the wide width of the world. The 
boat rested there, alone; and high above the arched rocks rose, closing in 
on every side, like the Gothic roof of a twilight chancel, lost in vague 
and limitless immensity; while through the calm there echoed only one 
grand and mournful Kyrie Eleison,—chanted by the choir of waves. 


Perfect stillness,—perfect peace,—filled only with that low and murmur-’ 


ing voice of many waters; a beauty not of land, not of sea, sublime and 
spiritual as that marvellous and azure light that seemed to still and change 
all hue, all pulse of life itself; a sepulchre and yet a paradise; where the 
world was dead, but the spirit of God moved on the waters. 

Passion was stilled here; love was silenced; the chastened solemnity, 
the purity of its mysterious divinity, had no affinity with the fevered 
dreams and sensuous sweetness of mortal desires.. The warm poetic 
voluptuous light and colour of the land that they had left were the as- 
sociates of passion; here it was hushed, and cast back in mute and name- 
less pain on its own knowledge of its own mortality ; here there were 
rather felt ‘‘ the pain of finite hearts that yearn’’ for things dreamt of and 
never found, the vagueness of far-reaching futile Promethean thirst, the 
impulse which clings to the belief that 


The soul which rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, and cometh from afar. 


Yet it was on her that his eyes dwelt, through her that he felt this; for 
it was through love that the poetic instinct had awakened in his heart, 
and a whole world unclosed before him, of which ere then he had never 
dreamed. 

. The boat paused in the midst of the still, violet, lake-like water, and, 
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where he lay at her feet, he looked upward to her through the ethereal 
light that floated round them, and seemed to sever them from earth. 

‘* T would die now, rather than live to wake from this!” 

The words broke unconsciously from him rather in the instinct of the 
moment than in conscious utterance. Her eyes met his, in them that 
dreamy and beautiful light that seemed to float in unshed tears. She 
laid her hand one moment on his forehead with a touch so soft that it 
was all but a caress. 

“ Hush !—for what is worth life in us there will be no death !” 

And the boat swept, slowly and noiselessly, through the crystal clear- 
ness of the waters, through the cold and solemn loveliness, through the 
twilight of the blue sea-mists, down into the narrow darkened archway of 
the farther distance, and out once more into the golden splendour of the 
living day—even as a human life may pass through the twilight shadows 
of earth down into the darkness of the valley of death, thence only to 
pass on-vard into the glory of other worlds, the radiance of other days. 

She stooped to him slightly as the vessel swept away into the breadth 
and brightness of the bay. 

“Is not my temple nobler than those that are built by men ?”’ 

He looked upward at her with a look in his eyes that had never been 
there before. 

“You have taught me to-day what I never learned in all the years of 
my life!” 

And the boat swept softly, silently, out of the sea-built temples that 
the waves had worn, out of the stillness and solemnity of that aerial light, 
onward through the heavy perfumes wafted from the shore, onward to 
where the Syren Isles laughed in their smiling loveliness upon the waters, 
a fragrant Eden, half of earth and half of heaven. 





ARMORIAL BEARINGS AND THE ASSESSED TAXES. 


ARMORIAL bearings are amongst those few things which offer a bold 
front against the absolutism of Mammon. Those who have lost their 
wealth, and with it, social consideration, unless indeed they have the talent 
of living on “ post obit” assets, wherever they may be found (and some 
of the greatest heroes of antiquity, as well as of modern times, have been 
of this favoured band), still hug the waxen images of their ancestors, and 
look with secret contempt on the gaudier and more complicated badges of 
the nouveaux riches as they roll past them in their sumptuous carriages 
—lucky “ adventurers,” whom usury at home or the plunder of the camp 
abroad have suddenly enriched. 

But the new man, although his recently acquired armorial bearings 
may seem laughable enough even to himself, still enjoys the reflection that 
Providence must have seen some special merit in him thus to have given 
him the fat of the land. He remembers that all men are grass, that Mr. 
Darwin alluded to the new men of all ages, in his work on Selection, and 
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augurs mentally that select society should be rather considered as that 
formed of men like “certain people.” He has soup, fish, wines, &c., 
daily, and has not, on the whole, much time left for the contemplation of 
the past. He looks forward, while the other, with the ancient arms, is 
looking over his pedigree, asa merchant who has become insolvent, looks 
over his of bad debts. 

One has a carriage, but scarcely arms; the other splendid arms, no 
doubt, but nothing to display them upon. Both, however, sympathise in 
presence of the collector of “ assessed taxes,” a personage unpleasantly 
familiar to all classes. 

By the 16 & 17 Vic., cap. 90, we are periodically given to understand, 
that ‘‘ Any person having plate, or a seal ring, or any article bearing a 
crest or other armorial device, or using paper for letters or envelopes im- 
pressed with a crest or any armorial ensigns,” is liable to this duty. 

Now it must surely have struck many persons as remarkable, contrasted 
with the receipt of armorially “ impressed” envelopes, how few of their 
acquaintance pay the tax. Then it must be remembered that our ac- 
quaintance comprise at least four classes, to whom the act of parliament 
addresses itself, viz. : 

1. Those who use authorised arms, and pay the tax. 

-2e Those who use authorised arms, but do not pay the tax. 

3. Those who use wxauthorised arms, but pay the tax. 

4. Those who have no arms, but who use their neighbours’, and who do 
not pay the tax. 

The first class is, therefore, the only one that can look government in 
the face without blinking, and who * shall not be ashamed in the gate 
before their enemies.” 

Of the second class are those who, by paying the tax, and not reading 
Gwillim, &c., satisfy some obscure notion, that they are thereby obtaining 
a prescriptive right to the appropriation of arms, just as lawyers inform 
us that a showman, by fencing his caravan and remaining on the same 
spot a certain number of years, thereby acquires a right to the said real 
estate. 

Of this class numerous examples may be found in popular works on 
such subjects, and whose “ claims” are often put forward with great per- 
tinacity. 

The third class comprises, generally, the junior members of the first 
class. 

And lastly, to the fourth class belong the seething mass of all ranks, 
including “‘ Bohemians’’—families rising ‘‘ above the million,’’ who invest 
in armorial rings at heraldic offices or studios, successful colonists, and 
particularly those who have the gold of their own digging manufactured 
into signets, and who look upon “ armorial bearings” as pretty accessories, 
persons who pick up at sales of household effects, odds and ends, on which 
there may happen to be represen*ed armorial devices, and which the new 
possessor duly transmits to his lieirs, who, confident in their ignorance 
(and of course proportionately consequential), either ignore the origin 
of the new acquirement, or regard the purchase-money paid to the 
auctioneer’as covering in some mysterious manner the appropriation of 
the arms. 

Then unprotected females, and particularly widows, when presenting 
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with a ring some young friend, or relative, on his entry into the busy world, 
generally leave the selection of the talismanic sign, on the presentation 
gift, to the obsequious jeweller, who at once makes his selection from the 
wide field of a ‘‘General Armorie.” 

And, lastly, a very large number err in this respect, namely, that 
because they use note-paper stamped with the armorial devices of others 
—having none of their own—they do not come within the meaning of 
the act, quite forgetting that the legislature does not attempt to incor- 
porate the functions of the heralds, by distinguishing between legitimate 
and pirated “ armorial ensigns,” the latter authorities having plenary 
powers to deal with such cases, if they should feel so disposed, albeit those 
powers have fallen into desuetude. 

The truth seems to be, that while stationers, paper manufacturers, die 
sinkers, &c., have benefited by the reduction of the paper duty, the sum 
annually realised from the tax on “armorial bearings” has not increased 
in the same ratio, as might have been expected, notwithstanding the vast 
extension of heraldic influence, m connexion with those other sources of 
revenue. 

Of all “articles” (?) of taxation, “armorial bearings” are those to 
which least exception can justly be taken; and if this may be said of 
legitimate arms, how much more reason is there for taxing those that are 
spurious, and which add to the offence of deception—in the spirit of the 
savage who tattoos his skin with terrible devices—that of pretension—two 
vices calculated to unhinge confidence, and which as much as any others 
tend to neutralise the pleasures of civilised social intercourse. 

Many men who never thought of paying for armorial bearings are, 
nevertheless, often most forward in alluding to their own.* From the 
category already given, it will be inferred, that a very large proportion err 
through folly or ignorance rather than from any deliberate dishonesty. 
* Self-esteem” and “ love of approbation,” the sources of pride and vanity, 
induce many to “ put on the trick of singularity,’ but who yet have sense 
enough not to relish paying for the luxury of personal distinctions, that 
are rather of a passive than active influence—taken rather as matter of 
course than objects of special admiration. 

The result then comes to this, that while all contribute, more or less, 
to the national income, by paying other “ vexatious taxes,” government 
Joses annually a very large amount of revenue on the comparatively 
little-noticed items of ‘‘ dogs’’+ and armorial bearings. 

The following approximate figures will tend to place the matter in a 
clearer light ; but as the numbers are based upon the census of 1861, and 
the revenue returns of 1863, it will at once be perceived that a very large 
margin is allowed to those who take an opposite view of the case. 

In an ascertained population of 14,929, about 600 were heads of 
families, under the denomination of “gentry, clergy, and professional 





* We knew a worthy gentleman of Jamaica who prided himself on the antiquity 
of his clan. He was a local magistrate, and one day at a public meeting some of 
his coloured coadjutors, observing him lost in a “ brown study,” ventured to break 
in on his musings, when, starting up, he exclaimed, ‘‘Good God! that a scion of 
chieftains before the Christian era should be here with these fellows!” 

t The collector rarely interferes with the dogs kept by the working classes for 
companionship, including toll-keepers’ dogs. 
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men,” and the tax for “ armorial bearings,”’ collected in the (cathedral) 
town referred to, amounted, in 1863, to only 527, 13s. 11d. 

Many persons kept carriages in this town, and their arms appeared on 
panels and harness; yet, without including the higher rate for these 
luxuries, and caleulating at 13s. 2d. for each user of armorial bearings, we 
arrive at the supposed fact, that only 80 members of such a community 
used stamped envelopes, signet-rings, crested spoons, forks, &c.—an 
inference surely at variance with general practical experience. 

Now, according to the census of 1861, the total population of the cities 
and towns of England and Wales, containing 1000 inhabitants and up- 
wards, was 14,542,000, consequently, even at the above low rate of col- 
lection, the revenue derived from “ armorial bearings” ought to have 
been 51,6082. 18s. 3d., whereas, with the many millions to be added for 
the rural districts, it was only 58,3591. 8s, 6d. 

But the truth is, instead of only 52/. 13s, 11d. from a town of 14,929 
inhabitants being collected, the sum might fairly be quadrupled, or raised 
to 210/. 15s. 8d. ; for although the upper six hundred of such a town un- 
questionably do not all possess taxable “ paper” and “ plate,’’ still, more 
than one person in the tax-paying household tse stamped envelopes, or 
possess armorial seals, or other taxable articles, and we therefore seem 
justifred in believing that as these “‘ 600” represent at least 2400 mem- 
bers, 320 of the number come fairly within the operation of the tax in 
question. 

By going still further, and applying the same rule to the entire popu- 
lation of cities and towns, in round numbers, amounting to about 
14,542,000 souls, we should arrive at an income on this “article of 
luxury” of 233,437/. 16s. per annum. 

Going further still, and assuming that of the classes coming under the 
denomination of gentry and professional men, there are fully 24,2363 
of such aggregates of “‘600” to a population of 14,542,000; and that 
for every alternate family, not using armorial bearings, there are at least 
two members in each of the remainder who do, we should thus still keep 
up the number of legitimately taxable persons, equal to the total heads of 
families, just mentioned. 

Yet with the means of a greatly increased revenue, derivable not from 
the necessities of the people, but from “ luxuries”—the abundance of 
the rich, the pride of the competent, and the vanity and ignorance of the 
spurious armigeri—we rather shift about for more obscure means of pro- 
viding for the national expenditure, and trouble ourselves about (for 
instance) the malt-tax. 

On the other hand, however, it must be admitted, as highly probable, 
that many of the present non-payers would rather abandon these “ sym- 
bols of gentility” than submit to the inexorable collector, and would 
weigh carefully the insubstantial glory, against a cheap railway excursion 
with the profanum vulgus, where they might, at any rate, console them- 
selves with the reflection 


Cur permutem valle Sabina, &c. 


Thirteen shillings and twopence is a large item in the expenditure of a 
man who has to count the potatoes at the family board, and therefore it 
is a pity that such a one should prepare the capital before the column be 


raised. 
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The desire to possess armorial distinctions, by fair or foul means, is a 
vice peculiar to the English, and which is even alluded to in the pleasant 
pages of Froissart; but to pay for a thing, the exact value of which can 
scarcely be computed, and the direct or indirect advantages of which 
(without also wealth) it were quite impossible to determine, is also a 
peculiarity of our strong-minded countrymen. Value received is a primary 
consideration. 

In order to ensure a fair collection of the revenue under the heading 
in question, an extra penny stamp on all letters with crests, &c., passing 
through the post, might effect a little; or a tax on dies and stamped 
paper, levyable on the supplier or producer, might be more effectual. 

arming this portion of the revenue to the legally constituted heraldic 
authorities, might act beneficially both ways, but at the same time would 
be apt to provoke opposition, and suggest recollections of the faulty and 
oppressive financial system of France during the last century. Still some- 


thing might be done, and 


If it were done when ’tis done, 
Then it were well it were done quickly ! 

Heraldry, as the handmaid of what has been somewhat affectedly 
termed “ gentilitial registration,” is deprived to a great extent of her 
means of usefulness, by the defective system of collecting the assessed 
taxes. Indeed, her reputation suffers not a little by the popular belief 
that she may be wooed and won easily, and then jilted with impunity. 

We all, more or less, have a kindly feeling towards the daughter of the 
middle ages, and perhaps a little respect for her repulsive guardian of the 
assessed taxes, notwithstanding his short-comings. We only desire to see 
the latter do his duty by her and by the Exchequer. But while the 
“Income” and other taxes are rigidly collected, those on “ armorial 
bearings,” and “ dogs,” seem to be passed over with considerable levity, 
so to speak. 

Dogs used for companionship and pleasure, are not fairly represented in 
the census. Those of the “ gentilitial” class, who have not to work for 
their bread, like “ Toby,” and the shepherd’s Colley, and which do not 
belong to those canine corps vulgarly called “ packs,” and more especially 
if they belong to the collector’s friend at the toll-bar, are among those 
things which are winked at ; but though almost a member of the human 
family socially, such dogs have clearly a right to insist on their masters’ 

aying for them. One man’s source of amusement is his dog, another’s 
his tobacco, another’s his house ; but why the latter should be indulged in, 
under a heavy tax, while the first-named is allowed to creep out of the 
way on the approach of the revenue officer, it is impossible to say. 

Let any one stroll through the barracks of any garrison, and then 
deny that “Jolly dogs” are not winked at, notwithstanding the regula- 
tions concerning their habitat, so wisely promulgated by the military 
authorities. 

The truth seems to be, that the collector is in general afraid to 
incur odium in his own district, by exacting the payment of direct 
taxes, such as those on “armorial bearings,’ and on “dogs.” The 
former do not generally come within his comprehension, and the latter 
seem to his natural perceptions unfair, and, moreover, he knows that the 
friends of dogs are numerous, and that by not acting up to the letter of 
the law, he secures the sympathy of his fellow-men. 
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A STOPPAGE IN THE MOUNTAINS OF ANDALUSIA. 


I. 


Wao that has visited Spain can fail to be struck with the interest 
and the romance which belongs to the scenery, the history, and the 
people of that remarkable country? I know that now the railroad and 
the engineer are at work there as well as elsewhere, and that the utili- 
tarian process of making roads has swept away the primitive character 
which used to belong to the mountain wilds ae sylvan solitudes of that 
truly lovely country, so what I relate now may seem “a tale of the times 
of old,” but indeed it happened little more than fifteen years ago, 
and was related to me by one of the persons who figured in the scene. 
I would, then, request to be allowed to remark that the mountain tracks, 
the devious paths through the cork woods, the winding range which the 
travellers took through passes, glens, and across rivers, may now, for 
aught I know, be unknown, and the forest scenery, so beautiful in its 
wildness, which brought back to your fancy the painting of Salvator 
Rosa, or the descriptive powers of Cervantes, may now be traversed over 
by carriage roads or railroads, and its transit may be as safe as that 
betwixt London and Birmingham. So let him who has no soul for the 

ictures brought before the view of the fancy in Don Quixote or in Gil 
Blas, content himself with the accounts of towns and localities given in 
Bradshaw and in Murray, and, eschewing the haunts of local romance, 
rejoice in finding that the stride of civilisation has nearly trampled over 
and obliterated the general features of primitive wildness that then 
belonged to the line of country in which the facts occurred that I am 
going to relate. 

At the time that I speak of, in the year 1845, there were no roads 
from Gibraltar or San Roque into the interior of Spain. Those who 
travelled went on horseback, and traversed the wide plains—passes 
through the cork wood, chains of sierra, or mountains, and desert paths 
—with some muleteer who was acquainted with the country, and with- 
out whose guidance they would have found it impossible to thread their 
way. So all the officers who wished to penetrate into the interior of the 
country had always to engage the services of a guide of this description, 
and to provide themselves also with all the stores which they considered 
necessary for their consumption previous to leaving Gibraltar. These 
they were obliged to pack up and put upon a sumpter-mule. Thus the 
preparations for a journey which was to last for a few days were measures 
involving great delay and care, and in proportion as the place to which 
they were travelling was remote, and the means of living difficult to pro- 
cure, was the cost which these preparations entailed. But, generally 
speaking, such as were willing to undertake such journeys were gladly 
disposed to put up with the roughness and vicissitude of a traveller's life, 
and men who used to complain when at their mess if even the slightest 
diminution of the luxuries of the table was apparent, used to enjoy the 
frugal feast which their party took out of their saddle-bags in the cork 
wood, or in the small shed which served them for a venta when passing 
through the Sierra Morena. Whether as regards the favourable nature 
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of the climate, the manners of the people—graceful, gay, and pleasing — 
or the diversified character of the mountain scenery, there was no coun- 
try that I ever travelled in that had more charms for me than Spain. 
The grand occasion which used to induce the officers of the garrison of 
Gibraltar to visit the interior of the country was the bull-fights, or the 
fair at Ronda, in Granada, which, being the resort of the gentry of 
Spain, and a place where the exhibition of the national sport was seen 
to great advantage, the English officers were very glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing. They used to make up riding parties, when, three .or 
four in number, they set out to exchange the heat and confinement of 
the Rock for free life and mountain air of the interior. 

I am going to relate, to the best of my recollection, the fortune that 
betided to one party of officers who had, like several others, left the 
garrison of Gibraltar in the month of April for the purpose of seeing the 
sights and so-called sports which were carried on by the Spanish inhabi- 
tants at Ronda. The party consisted of three, whose names I shall put 
down as Jeffreys, Wood, and Blake. They were great friends, and there 
is no circumstance that calls forth the kindly feelings of friendship, 
fraternity, and good feeling, more than the companionship which exists 
between brother-officers travelling together in a strange country. There 
is a straitness, a formality, a restraint about the mess-table, where the 
society also is somewhat general; but when those who have well selected 
their companions, and know their habits and their conversation, fraternise 
together in travelling through such a country as Spain, much pleasure 
is to be anticipated in the excursion, and such a trip has a charm for 
young men which few things can surpass. Of course the degree of un- 
certainty as to where your resting-place is to be at night rather enhances 
the zest of the enjoyment ; also the roughness of the fare, or the mode 
of travelling, does not in the least deteriorate from its pleasure. Those 
three then set forth in the highest spirits, and they were accompanied by 
two men, one a guide, who acted also as interpreter, and another a 
muleteer, who had charge of a mule laden with a small stock of tea, 
sugar, brandy, and the bags containing the changes of clothes for the 
party. As in every small venta in Spain wine is to be procured, as also 
fowls and bread, the party did not encumber themselves with any more 
provisions than what I have mentioned, except that they added a ham and 
some cheese. Their road lay over the isthmus which is situated between 
the fortress and the Spanish Sen then through Campo, by a good road to 
San Roque ; and after passing the last village the country became wild. 
About two miles from it they came to the Almoira, that wild wood called 
by the English the cork wood, from the trees which it is almost all 
composed of being those whose bark form the cork so much in requisition 
by merchants. 

The owner of this vast tract of country, which comprises an extent 
from east to west of ten miles, and about four from north to south, is the 
Duke de Medinia Sidonia, who, like many of the Spanish grandees, 
prefers the gaieties of a Madrid life to the rusticity of residence in the 
cork wood, and, if fame does not belie him, invests the profits which 
accrue from this cork forest in gambling. 

The face of the country is mostly covered with the plantation of cork- 
trees, but here and there they came to an orange-grove—a grove so often 
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met in the south—where the fruit, plenty and most delicious, hangs, on 
the beautiful trees, and can be plucked by any one; some of the fruit 
green, some fully ripe, tempting, and yellow, the sweetest, perhaps, to be 
found in Europe, and on the same tree frequently you may see the flower, 
the unripe, aud the ripe fruit. Sometimes they passed through a hedge- 
row where the grapes, in abundant richness, were hanging in clusters 
from the young trees, plentiful as blackberries—mostly of the blue sort. 

After passing the cork wood the travellers came to a line of country 
broken and hilly, thickly planted with shrubs and evergreens ; reeds and 
brushwood were also numerous; then through a valley planted with ole- 
anders and wild roses, where the wild myrtle also grew abundantly. The 
face of the country had a gay and fresh appearance. The climate so 
clear, the sun so bright, the plenteous beauty of the natural landscape, the 
gladness of the scene, were enriched by the groups of travellers who, in the 
costume of the country, passed them pes ay They were all pro- 
ceeding in the direction of Ronda. ‘There were the young ladies and 
women seated on mules or borricoes, whose backs or pads were encircled 
by the manta. ‘They were dressed in large parti-coloured petticoats and 
bodices, and their faces half shrouded in either black or white mantillas. 
The majos,,or Spanish gentlemen, mounted on horses or mules, all 
armed with pistols and cuchilloes, some with carbines, wearing short 
jackets with numerous buttons, waistcoats, and bound round their waists 
the broad red faha or sash, leather breeches, and the long gaiter called the 
bottina, which they wear in place of a boot; their heads covered by the 
sombreros, which, however they may resist the rays of the sun, are not 
of sufficient circumference to shade their faces from it. The different 
cavalcades were merry and gay—laughing, singing ; some of the men 
carrying guitars with them, and all parties appearing pleased and 
affable. One party in front of the travellers had a caballero in its 
number, who sung the following song as they went along, in the Anda- 
lusian patois, and its chorus was most loudly resounded by the rest of 
the party. I give the words in Spanish, and have attempted a transla- 
tion into English, but fear what sounds so lively and pleasing in the 
former, will seem like unmeaning jargon in the latter language : 


Tu san doonga un cigarro, e mi Cafia i Xerez, 

Mi gamelgo un trabuca che mas gloria pued-haber. 

Ah, Majiola! ché-haleo no-ya tanto zarandéo che me-turbo el mio maré, 

Sola al ver tu guarda pies, 

Cuando al ancas di mi potro nos vamos a paséar. 

Todos guardas en las puertas mi viené a mio fisgar. 

Ei che gente tan la dina tan curiosa, tan lan dina che mi turbo el mio mare, 
Sola al ver la guarda piés. 


You maid so beauteous! and so sparkling is my vase of rosy wine, 

That this earth contains no pleasure whose charm can equal mine. 

Oh, my dearest! how I love you! 

Thy sight is so enchanting—it ravishes my senses, only merely seeing your 
bright eyes’ charming glances. 

When we ride in joyous pleasure thus along the flowery hills, 

The beauty of thy posture each eye with transport fills. 

Oh, the gazers!- how they eye you—so wonder-struck, so charmed—as thy 
lightsome scarf flits by them ! 


Numerous were the other songs also, and the hilarity and freedom of 
212 
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manners which is so general with the Spanish gentry, or even with the 

rustic inhabitants whom they met, contributed not a little to enliven the 

scenes which they traversed, and to lend its effect to the spirits of the 
All parties seemed light-hearted and happy. 

Sometimes they passed a herd of horses grazing in the plains, where 
the herbage had not as yet been dried up by the summer heat, and the 
frequent passing over of the streams in the course that the guide led them, 
showed them (al through the way from the cork wood to Gaucin, the half- 
way station between Gibraltar and Ronda) a very well-watered and fertile 
country. The native farmers had extensive herds of the black Spanish 
Rigs, which form the most common market meat throughout the country. 

ear one farm-house which they passed they stopped to look at some of 
the Spanish labourers over their meal of g ho, which is the usuai diet 
of the lower orders in Spain. This mess, which is a heterogeneous mix- 
ture of meat, soup, vegetables, and bread, and copiously seasoned with 
garlic, was placed in a very large bowl in the centre of about sixty 
men. Each of the men had a spoon, which he dipped, when his turn came, 
into the capacious bowl, and thus they proceeded, taking the mess up 
alternately, till the bowl was finished. Certainly the meagre nature of 
the fare which the labouring classes of the southern countries of Europe 
are contented with would astonish our burly English ploughmen. They 
rode up a mountain-path to where the village of Gaucin was situated, on 
the heights of a lofty hill, and the passes as they went onward were 
actually thronged with children, calling out, ‘ Oh, tio mio cherito!”’ To 
have given to all would have required a large sack of small coin. 

When they came to the village of Gaucin they were taken by the guide 
to the house of a Spanish officer’s widow, and after some conversation in 
Spanish, noisy, and in which as much gesticulation and acting was brought 
into play as would have sufficed for the act of a drama in England, the 
officers were told to go up-stairs, where they found two rooms, nearly 
empty, except having chairs and tables in the larger one, and three sinall 
couches in the smaller one. These they were glad to occupy after their 
long day’s ride. The party in the house, consisting of the landlady, her 
daughter, and the two maid-servants, were as merry and joyous as could 
well be. They talked and laughed, and asked the officers questions, which 
they were able to respond to in broken Spanish, for having been about a 
year at Gibraltar they had managed to pick up some of the language, 
which is an easy one, and extremely like the Latin. The pronunciation 
of the consonants was at first very puzzling, the c’s before the vowels e 
and i being pronounced like th, the g like h, and the x a more emphatic 
guttural than h; the z was also pronounced like th. 

They entered the house at about two in the afternoon, and about three 
o’clock some Spaniards came in and asked some questions of the woman 
who kept the house, and said that they were going to the fair at Ronda, 
so that they would not delay longer, but that they hoped to have found 
accommodation in her house. They then went away, and the woman 
commenced whispering with her daughter. One of the officers asked her 
what it was they were talking about, and she answered that she was glad 
that the party had gone away, as they had the character of being very 
wild fellows. 

Soon after this a son of the woman of the house came in, and she in- 
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quired of him whether he had seen the party who had left her house some 
time ago. He answered that he had, and that they had ridden in the 
direction of the mountains which led to the Queen of Spain’s Chair. This 
is a hill that lies at some distance from Gibraltar, and bears that name 
owing to the circumstance which is said to have occurred there during the 
siege of that fortress in 1783. The Queen of Spain was said to howe 
sworn that she would not leave the top of the mountain, where she had 
her tent pitched, until she saw the Spanish colours flying on the rock of 
Gibraltar. This asseveration she swore to most solemnly upon the sacra- 
ment. When the siege was raised, it is said that the governor, Lord 
Heathfield, rather than she should perjure herself, allowed the Spanish 
colours to be hoisted for an hour loon Gus rock; but this was certainly 
the only satisfaction she had for making such a silly oath. There is a 
wild range of hills which runs from it in a continuous line onwards towards 
Gaucin. 

The officers did not much mind the cireumstance of these men having 
come to the house and their having held conversation with the woman, 
but they heard enough from her to know that she had given flaming ac- 
counts of the gentility and grandeur of her guests, of their dress, watches, 
and trinkets, of their noble disregard for money, and of their ample supply 
of its -These were partly given by her from the love of gossip inherent 
in the female character, and partly from the pleasure which she felt in 
aggrandising the character of her inmates, which was a sort of indirect 
aggrandisement of herself. However, the evening passed over quite 
serenely, and the next day they rose early to mount their horses and pursue 
their journey to Ronda. 

As they commenced descending the hill upon which the town was built, 
they found the way was tortuous and the road very bad. The poor Spa- 
niards and all the inhabitants of the town looked wretched enough, and their 
houses did not betoken much comfort, but their demeanour was respect- 
able and even graceful, and their expressions pleasing, and such as in other 
countries you would only hear from the high-bred and most refined orders. 
After the three travellers had proceeded about two miles from Gaucin they 
came to a vista as romantic and pleasing as any which nature could pre- 
sent. In the continuous range of hills which lined the road, the vineyards 
covered both the sides and tops for several miles round, and the valleys in 
the distance were thickly planted with chesnut woods. Farther on the 
vast range of the border sierra was in view. 

The outline of the mountains was bold, and the scenery altogether very 
grand. ‘The sides and summits were studded throughout with towns, 
embosomed in the woods of chesnuts. ‘They loomed beautiful and 
picturesque in the different intervals. One of the party, who was a 
draughtsman, succeeded in taking a sketch of some part of the country. 
It seemed to their eyes a perfect elysium upon earth, had there only been 
the presence of water to mingle through the landscape. This landscape 
was kept in view for several miles, until they arrived at a narrow and 
precipitous track, where the line of mountain scenery revealed the barren 
rocks, except where far down towards the valleys the corn-fields were 
planted. The road here, if road it might be called, which was only a track, 
was very difficult for riders. They passed another town also called Gaucin, 
and the route circled round the mountains till it led them to Attahate. 
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This is a Moorish name, and the number of such that occur in Andalusia 
and Granada show how completely the country had been subjugated by 
the Moors. Thus Aljeziras, opposite Gibraltar, means in Moorish or 
Arabic the island, and Gibraltar itself means the Mountain of the Arrow. 
In the same language very many other derivations from Arabic could be 
found amongst the names of the towns in this part of Spain. 

The route was so bad that no horses but those shod in the Spanish 
fashion could possibly have carried one going down these steep descents. 
So uneven and so dangerous was the way, that for some part of it they 
alighted from their horses and led them. They passed through the 
miserable town of Attahate without lingering, and still proceeding by a 
mountain-path round by lofty hills, about three miles from Attahate, they 
got sight of a vast plain, like a spacious amphitheatre. To the west and 
east of this immense arena were the ranges of the Ronda hills, and as 
they approached to the north was a precipitous cliff about two hundred 
feet in height, upon the summit of which was situated the town of 
Ronda. 

As it was principally for the purpose of viewing the bull-fights that the 
crowds had eatin | at Ronda, and that the English officers had gone 
thére also, something ought to be said of these barbaric shows, where the 
genius of the ancient Roman gladiatorial combats seems to live, in what- 
ever way it was transmitted to their Gothic provinces. Many modern 
writers have treated about it, and the zest with which the Spaniards 
enter into its enjoyment is quite equal to that which Englishmen feel in 
viewing the races at Newmarket or at Epsom. But sport it is not, and 
the admiration which one cannot help feeling for the courage of the 
matador who faces the bull with his sword, who meets his charge so 
ingeniously, and invariably fells him; for the activity of the chulo, who 
flies from him after tormenting him; or the dexterity and horsemanshi 
of the picador, who charges him on horseback, is quite neutralised by the 
disgust which one experiences at seeing the horses so brutally and cruelly 
murdered. Nevertheless, the gay arena, which is enclosed by 1 vast 
amphitheatre, containing many thousands of both sexes, the women 
dressed in their splendid mantillas, and the men in their majo dresses, 
the combatants in their beautiful silk attire, and the eager expectancy 
which all exhibit during the whole process of the several bull-fights, the 
lightsome character of the scene, and loveliness of the climate in the 
south of Spain, were all such things as form a great attraction for youn 
officers. The most poetical description of such a scene is to be found in 
Byron’s “ Childe Harold,” and many correct prose accounts of it are 
given by eye-witnesses, , 

The whole of the town was a scene of merry-making and gaiety. The 
streets exhibited the preparations for a fair. “Srekp article of clothing or 
of provision prized in Spain was being hawked or exposed for sale in 
the booths or shops. The officers put up at a house which had been 
any for the reception of any gentry who should happen to visit 

nda during the fair; and characteristically enough the landlady and 
her two daughters, as well as the landlord, soon after they had arrived 
there, hinted to them that they were anxious to see the bull-fights, but 
that they had not the means of doing so. On this, the officers sent for 
cards of admission for themselves and for all the party living in the 
house, so that they soon had their wish gratified. 
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The day after the arrival of the officers the bull-fights in the large 
arena commenced, the Spanish cavalry and infantry lined the streets of 
the town, the bands played, and the groups of gaily-dressed ladies and 
gentlemen proceeded to the large amphitheatre prepared for the re- 
ception of the show. The centre, like the Colosseum at Rome upon a 
very small scale, was a plain which had its various portes or openin 
the two lying north and south being the grandest. Out of the 
northern opening the bull was to be let loose, out of the southern the 
show commenced by the picadors, matadors, and chulos in procession 
marching in, most gaily and gaudily dressed, to the centre of the arena, 
when they all stopped and saluted the alcalde of the town, who sat in one 
of the gallery seats at the northern side. There is a peculiar state and 
form about the manners of the Spaniards, and as much grace shown by 
the alcalde, or head man of a town, as one would expect to see from a 
prince. Also the combatants showed themselves, as far as appearance 
went, exceedingly like gentlemen. Indeed, I question if English gentle- 
men, whose means could have paid the price of the whole town and 
neighbourhood to boot three times over, could have ever looked half so 
graceful. There was not much delay, after this ceremony of salutation, 
before the north side door of the amphitheatre was opened, and a fierce 
bull rushed in. He charged furiously at the first picador that he saw. 
The man’s legs were protected by greaves of steel, inside which was a 
net coating of quilted cotton, but the poor horse was gored most fear- 

lly. 

The next horse suffered more than the first, however, for he fell pros- 
trate, and the bull dug his horns into the unfortunate animal’s sides. He 
remained doing so until the horse was quite motionless, and then sprang 
away round the arena after another horse. The third picador, however, 
pricked him with his lance, so as to disable him partially. Then came in 
aman driving a sort of framework break, borne by two mules, to which 
there was a pole and chain attached. The chulos tied the body of the 
dead horse to the chain, and the man drove it, borne away by the mules, 
out of the arena. The chulos then attacked the bull in several ways, by 
shaking their silk cloaks at him, and several other men darted arrows at 
him. At last the primero espada, as they called the matador, considered 
his work at hand, and, drawing a long sword, stood before the bull, who 
charged at him. The matador, with wonderful dexterity, received him 
so as to plunge his sword between the shoulder and the neck, and instantly 
the bull dropped down dead. 

During the whole of this process the shouts of the spectators, male and 
female, were incessant. So were the waving of the handkerchiefs of the 
ladies and the applause of the men. ‘The different feats of dexterity of 
the chulos, the intrepid patience and steadiness of the skilful matadors, 
were all exhibitions of the first order of Tauromachomy. The principal 
of the three matadors was called Montes, who was reckoned the best 
matador in Spain. A repetition of the same sort of sight occurred in the 
baiting and in the slaughtér of ten different bulls on this afternoon. And 
the next day there was a series of the same description of scenes repeated. 
The bloodthirsty and barbarous inhabitants of Rome under the Em 
might have taken delight in seeing such exhibitions, but nowhere in 
Europe, except in Spain, would such pandering to the cruel taste of a 
populace “ which delights in gloating on another’s pain” be tolerated. 
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Even a third day was devoted by the eager multitude to the arena. 
However, the exhibition on this day was a much smaller affair, being 
merely a sort of trial of skill which young tyroes in the art engaged in, 
the bulls being caged in wicker baskets. 

The evenings were devoted to _ and theatrical amusements. At 
the parties the Spanish ladies and gentlemen sang their songs to guitar 
music, On one evening, the last that they passed at Ronda, the young 
officers went to a gipsy party—that is, a party given in a house, by sub- 
scription got up by numerous officers, and where they sent for the gitaios 
or gipsies to come and dance their fandango, play their castanets, and 
sing. Several of the Spanish gentlemen came to the door, and were, as 
is customary in the country, invited in to hear the music and see the 
dancing. The Spaniards are so addicted to playing the guitar, that the 
men, more frequently than the ladies, took up the instruments and played 
them for the amusement of the company. One gipsy that was there san 
to admiration. After he had finished, Jeffreys, who spoke Spanish the 
best of all the party, entered into conversation with him, and talked about 
the country. The gipsy told him that he knew and had lived most part 
of his life in the mountains of Andalusia. Jeffreys said that they were 
going to ride back the next day towards Gibraltar, and that they liked 
travelling and seeing the country so much, that they would be glad to 
know if there was any better way of returning to the fortress than that 
by which they came. The gipsy told him that there was a-very beautiful 
way through the mountains which lay in the line of the Queen of Spain’s 
Chair, and if they got their guide to take them that way, they would be 
much more pleased with their ride homewards than they were with their 
ride to ~~ 

Hearing this, the three officers began to converse about the return, and 
finished by a determination of going home by the mountain route which 
the gipsy had spoken of. There were different groups of Spaniards in 
the room, and Wood observed to Jeffreys that one man who passed out 
of the chamber some little time after they had finished their conversation 
was the same man as they had seen among those who had visited the 
widow’s house at Gaucin, and who had gone away from the house ; and 
Jeffreys said that that was not strange, as one of that party had told her 
that they intended proceeding to Ronda. The night passed away in the 
greatest gaiety. The amusement of seeing the gipsies at their fandango, 
their songs, their scrambling for sweetmeats, the different tales told by 
the Spaniards, and the songs and laughter of the women, made the time 
pass away without observation. 

The next day they made preparations for starting, and told the guide 
and the muleteer that they purposed making a-détour at Attahate, and 
proceeding by the route through the hills to Gibraltar. 

When they rose in the morning they intimated this to the guide, and 
when they told him their wish of changing the route, he endeavoured to 
persuade them not to do so. He said that there was great danger 
attending the travelling in solitary roads in Spain, and told them a his- 
tory of how one of the inhabitants of Gibraltar, a lawyer in great practice 
there, had been out riding a good distance from San Roque, and, comin 
to a mountain-pass, he was stopped by bandits, and was obliged to dis- 
mount—was rifled of all his ready money, and had his horse taken from 
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him, and finally was obliged to return to San Roque on foot. But none 
of his arguments had any effect upon the officers, one of whom was armed 
with a pair of pistols, so they called for their breakfast, paid their bill 
with the lodging-house-keeper, and having got ready all the horses and 
sumpter-mule, they rode away to Attahate. The day was bright, the 
scenery wild and romantic ; the parties whom they met returning from 
Ronda to Attahate were many, but after leaving the last village they got 
into a wild, lovely country, and did not see for two or three miles a sign 
of human habitation, or meet a single person. The guide told them that 
he knew the way, but that they must take care and keep the sumpter- 
mule with them, as, should they part company with it, in all probability 
the robbers, who, he said, were in great force in these districts, would 
seize the mule and bear away him and his burden to their haunts in the 
mountain caves, and they would never see them more. So they pro- 
ceeded onwards at a slow pace, and after they had been out about five 
hours, and distant from Attahate about five miles, according to their 
computation, they came to a line of country thickly grown with planta- 
tions of brushwood, high mountains on each side, and copses of shrubs 
and thick fern lying at intervals both in the low ground and the sides of 
the mountains. Such a pass as this might have concealed several 
hundred meh, or a few men might well defend it from the inroad of a 
large force. The huge crags frowning over the steep declivities might 
have given cover to hundreds of marksmen who might wish to aim at 
any object on the plain. The low ground on which they were riding 
grew narrower as they proceeded onwards, and at last it diminished to a 
path which did not admit of the passage of more than one horseman 
abreast through the thick brushwood on each side. When they had 
ridden about three hundred yards thus in single file, but still close to one 
another, the guide foremost, they heard a shrill whistle, and six men 
rushed from the cover on each side of the road, each armed with a rifle. 
Of these, three pointed their rifles to the heads of the three officers, and 
the other three seized the bridles of their several horses.. The guide 
pulled up his horse, and two more men rushed from the cover in front, 
and one of them called to the men who had stopped the officers some 
words in Spanish. These men then addressed the officers, and said that 
they must dismount and come with them. To refuse would have been 
certain death, and the men seemed only to wait for a sign from the man 
in front, who was evidently the leader of the gang, to fire upon the 
party. So they were reluctantly obliged to consent, and the robbers, 
seizing the horses’ bridles, drew them forward, while their companions 
accompanied the party to a side-path, which led them to a mountain 
eave. The men who had presented their firelocks at the officers’ heads 
kept close to them, and one of them seized the pistols which Wood had 
in his belt. If you come along quietly,” they said, * you shall not be 
molested, but if you stir from our side we will shoot you.” The luck- 
less lad with the sumpter-mule had its bridle seized also, and was obliged 
to follow in procession. 

The path was intricate, devious, and winding; it led them through a 
continuity of copses, rocks, gloomy passes, natural shrubberies, and glens, 
until they came to a eavern, where the robbers stopped, and the principal 
man of the gang addressed the others. Immediately after this speech 
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each of the fellows called out roughly something in Spanish, which 
Jeffreys told his companions meant that they should give up whatever 
money they had about them. Two of the robbers unsaddled the horses 
and led them away to a cave which was about ten yards apart, and the 
others, threatening and holding their firelocks to their shoulders, insisted 
on the officers giving up all they had about them. Watches, pins, 
purses, the saddle-bags with the provisions, the sumpter-mule and the 
iers, all went in as booty, and was carried to the innermost recess of 
the cavern. This cave resembled those which are so frequently met with 
in the mountains of Spain, its roof of rugged dark hanging rock, the 
sides of the same material, and the interior of the huge natural chasm 
carried far into the heart of the mountain, and concealing a number of 
gloomy recesses which are difficult of access. The robbers having taken 
all their property from the officers, led them, along with the two servants, 
to the mouth of one of these smaller chambers, or rather chinks in the 
rock, In the side of the rock had been driven a large ring, which had 
been riveted by nails of iron throagh the small cracks in the stone. To 
this the robbers tied three ropes, and fastened the other end of each to 
the leg of the three several officers. They bound the hands of the 
servants with handcuffs, and, leaving three of their party with loaded 
firelocks at the mouth of the recess, they went away, evidently to consult 
upon what further measures should be taken. There was barely light 
enough to see to read, and though the binding round the legs admitted 
of the officers moving a few paces or lying down, the constraint they 
were under was felt most grievously. But for their future the anxiety, 
of course, was more piteous than the present inconvenience. 
That such a small inducement as merely the purpose of riding through 
a more romantic line of country should have acted upon them so as to 
bring on such serious consequences, was, however, ludicrous to fancy, truly 
sad as it was in its result. But they determined to bear up against the 
tide of ill fortune, and when the robbers returned, to represent to them 
that they would gain nothing by ill treating them, but might look for 
something handsome if they let them return on their path unmolested. 
After about two hours the remainder of the gang returned to where they 
were, and gave them some bread, wine, and two or three pieces of pork. 
Then Jeffreys, who was the spokesman of the party, as understanding the 
language best, said to the leader of the gang that he hoped he would 
allow him to return to Gibraltar and procure a sum of money, such as he 
might deem sufficient, and pay it to him as a ransom, and then that he 
might let them all go free. Then the men, leaving still a guard at the 
entrance of the part of the cave where the prisoners were confined, re- 
tired to deliberate upon what he had said, and after some time the captain 
of the gang returned, and said that he promised to set them all free if 
one of their party should return and give into his hand one hundred 
doubloons. A sum so large Jeffreys despaired of being able to procure 
at a short notice, and accordingly he held a consultation with the other 
officers. They asked the chief then to allow them to take from their own 
writing-case, which was in their carpet-bag, some paper and ink for 
writing. The man said if they would give him the key he would open 
it. They handed him the key of this small portfolio, and he gave them 
writing materials, and threw them back the key. Then Jeffreys said that 
they were not able to pay such a large sum, but thati they would each 
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write an order on a house in Gibraltar, where they were known, and that 
he would be able to answer for the payment to him in hard cash of sixty 
doubloons. 

After this there was much demurring, threatening, and loud and long 
parley in Spanish, but at last the man consented, and said : 

“Your lives are now in our power. If you betray us when you go into 
Gibraltar, and inform any of the government officers there, and any one 
should return in this neighbourhood to search for us, you may rest as- 
sured, however you may escape, your companions shall die immediately. 
Therefore, I will now give you a horse to take in. I will see you led in 
safety, but blindfolded, to the entrance of the pass leading to this cavern. 
I will then show you the way to take to Gibraltar. You will proceed 
thither, procure me the money which you speak of —sixty doubloons—you 
will bring it back with you to the top of the Queen of Spain’s Chair. 
There is there a mound of stones which you know of.” 

Jeffreys said he did. Then the captain of the robbers resumed his 
discourse : 

“* When you arrive at that mound of stones, at this time of the day 
two days hence, I will meet you, and I will promise you that if you come 
alone, mounted as you now shall be, I will bring your companions to you, 
and you shall go away all unmolested, you and your servants; but if you 
come armed or attended, or I see cause to suspect any persons loitering 
near, or any spies coming with you, I will murder your companions and 
yourself.” 

After the robber had said this, the three officers consulted together, and 
came to the determination that it was better to agree to this, and that 
they would consent to this proposition of the robber, considering that, 
however lawless and unprincipled these bandits are, there is a certain 
degree of wild honour in their dealings which induces them to keep to 
their word when given in this sort of way, provided that they are not 
deceived. So Wood and Blake wrote each of them an order for twenty 
doubloons, payable to Jeffreys. 

The part which Jeffreys had to enact was a very difficult one, for he 
was imperatively obliged to conceal all the circumstances of the case from 
their friends at Gibraltar, and to return with the money, which, being 
drawn upon their bankers in the fort, they entertained no doubt of pro- 
curing. The case was urgent, and there was no helpfor it. So the cap- 
tain of the robbers untied the rope from Jeffreys’s leg, and putting a 
bandage round his eyes, he led him outside the cave. Another of the 
party brought a horse which belonged to the gang, and allowing him one 
of the saddles which they had stripped from the horses when the officers 
had been taken prisoners, they put him on the horse’s back, and led him, 
the captain aceompanying them, through the winding paths of the moun- 
tain-pass. There were two men an each side of the horse’s head, and 
the captain proceeded onwards in front. When they arrived at the 
entrance of the pass, the captain told them to take the bandage from his 
eyes. They did so. Then the captain, addressing him again, told him 
of the place where he should meet him in two days’ time, and swore to 
him again, solemnly, that if he endeavoured at any attempt to inform upon 
him or upon his companions, they should die. 

Jeffreys told him he would return to the spot in the mountain which he 
told him of, and that he would bring him the money, upon the word of a 
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British officer. The captain then said, “ Entonces, cabellero, vale usted 
con Dios ;” and leaving him to proceed on his journey to Gibraltar, he 
returned to his mountain cave with his two companions. The spot where 
he left Jeffreys was nearer Attahate than was the place where they were 
attacked by the robbers in the morning, and consequently he was not long 
in reaching that village. 

Many were the reflections, and indeed quite overpowering were the 
host of thoughts, which crowded upon his mind when he was left alone to 
pursue his way to Gibraltar. The first and most important object of his 
thoughts was the safety of his companions. Of their welfare during 
his absence he doubted, as any sudden occurrence or change in the 
disposition of the lawless men with whom they were cast, might cause 
them to finish the drama by taking their lives. Again, there was neces- 
sarily some delay in reaching the fortress, for the drawbridge by which 
one approaches the gate of the only access by road to Gibraltar is always 
taken up at sunset, and he knew that, however he might urge his horse’s 

, he could never reach that drawbridge before that hour; so he saw 

at he must stop that night at San Roque, which is six miles from it. 
Then there was also the necessity of making out some account of the 
whereabouts of the young men when he went to the bankers to draw 
their bills. Next came the precariousness of the route to San Roque 
—the horse not being a first-rate one, and likely to become mach jaded 
—his partial ignorance of the road, and the chance also of meeting 
characters similar to those he had last left his companions with. Last 
in his consideration was the frightful loss which they had all sustained : 
their horses, their watches, their money—the complete impoverishment 
which had made them all bankrupt at one fell swoop. He wished that 
the robber had allowed him to go back on one of their own steeds, and 
then he might have made out the journey better—at all events, at a 
swifter pace—but such was far from the intention of the captain; and, in 
fact, Jeffreys was almost sure that by this time their horses had all been 
taken away to Granada or elsewhere to be sold, and that it was even 
fortunate that he had been allowed to take the English saddle to ride 
the hack upon which he was at present mounted. But he was de- 
termined, notwithstanding all his anxieties, to keep his own counsel, 
and never mention the matter to any one whom he should meet on the 
route, or yet see either at San Roque or at Gibraltar. It was certainly 
exceedingly difficult to lose sight of the project of revenging oneself on 
those lawless miscreants, and of bringing them to justice ; but the appre- 
hension of the danger in which he had left his companions, and the like- 
lihood, also, of their immediate destruction in the event of any armed 
force coming near the neighbourhood of the cave, made hira decide upon 
making no attempt at rescuing them. There still could scarcely be 
imagined anything more repulsive to the mind than having to bear with 
the serious loss at first, and, in addition, to have to pay so largely to 
those who had inflicted it. It was in some measure consolatory to him 
to see, when he passed Attahate, that there were numbers returning from 
Ronda, and that the probability now of losing the way, or of meeting 
any more robbers, was remote, for he determined to keep along with the 
travellers, and not to lose sight of them until he arrived near San 


Roque. 
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LILIANS INHERITANCE, 


By Mrs. Wriut1am Morray. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE STRANGE WOMAN. 


Tue next morning Nurse Wilson, Lilian, and Manuela assembled in 
conclave in Miss Slingsby’s room, whilst parcel after parcel was 
brought in for inspection. Manuela and Lilian were in a state of wild 
delight, but nurse, though equally enchanted, felt it incumbent upon her 
dignity to restrain Manuela’s “ forward ways,” as she termed them. Miss 
Trevanion begged Maud to select everything which she might require, 
and not to allow her choice to be influenced by any consideration of 
expense, as that would be defrayed by Kate herself. 

Maud was infinitely touched by this refined generosity, and with true 
womanly glee entered into the very pleasing occupation of selecting any- 
thing she liked for her own use, from the gorgeous mass of bright colours 
displayed before her. It was a very pretty scene: old nurse in an easy- 
chair smiling benignantly ; Manuela, Mexican like, squatting on the floor, 
dressed in a bright scarlet petticoat over the simple white chemisette 
embroidered with scarlet, her long black hair hanging down in two plaits, 
also tied with scarlet, and her large black eyes flashing with delight ; 
Lilian flying about everywhere, adorning herself with flowers and ribbons, 
her every movement full of unconscious grace, and her beautiful voice 
ringing out in silvery laughter; Maud looking bright and animated, 
kneeling on the ground in the midst of silks and satins. 

‘* All these are very beautiful,” she said, admiringly, “ but far too grand 
forme. Bring me some muslins, Lilian; something quieter, my child.” 

“ But you must have one or two silks, Miss Slingsby. We dress ever 
evening for dinner, and papa likes to see us look well. Do take this lovely 
pink silk, it will suit your pale face so well, with jasmine in your hair, and 
a black one also, with scarlet fuchsias.”’ 

“ How well you understand colours, Lilian.” 

“‘ Ay, miss,” chimed in nurse, “ there’s nobody can beat Miss Lilian in 
colours. Me and Manuela is always particularly admired when we’ve 
gowns on of her choosing. Her mamma was very fidgety about colours 
suiting each other, and maybe the child takes after her.’’ 

Lilian left her place amongst the silks when her mamma’s name was 
mentioned. 

“Oh, tell me something about my mamma. Dear nursey, was she 
pretty?” 

“Ay! pretty enough, child.” 

‘Am I like her, nurse?” 

‘“‘ May the Lord in his infinite merey forbid,” answered nurse, most 
foolishly forgetting whom she was addressing, until she saw an ominous 
flash in Lilian’s eyes, and the small hands involuntarily clenched as if to 
strike. 
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“Tell me what you mean,” said the child, in a low voice, quivering 
with passion. 

‘Go back to your play, Miss Lilian, and don’t ask silly questions.” 

‘‘Begging your pardon, nurse,” interrupted Maud (who, of course, 
knew nothing of Mrs. Maurice Trevanion, save that she had died sud- 
denly at the time of her daughter’s birth), “I think you are wrong in 
refusing to speak to Miss Lilian about her mamma. Surely there is 
nothing so sweet and holy, or so natural, as to talk to a child about its 
mother.” 

* Ay! but not about her,” said nurse, incautiously. 

Up sprang Lilian like a wild-cat. 

* What do you mean, you wicked, wicked woman? What do you know 

inst my mother? Speak this moment, or I’ll scratch your face !” And 
the child’s face was literally black with passion. 

*“ Lilian,” said Maud, “ be still instantly. I allow no such scenes in my 
room.” 

With a wonderful effort for so young a child Lilian was silent, and 
anny taking her on her knee, felt very sorry for the wounded little 

eart. 

“7 am sure, nurse,” she resumed, “ you mistake. There can be no 
reason why you should not talk to Miss Lilian about her mamma?”’ 

‘‘Oh dear, no—none at all, miss; but the child’s so violent, she fair 
takes one’s breath; and I think it’s time I went to Miss Kate, for I have 
idled away all my morning.” And nurse, evidently wishing to avoid any 
more discussion, hurried away. 

But Lilian remained very thoughtful long after nurse’s departure, and 
it required all Maud’s delicate tact and soothing tenderness to restore her 
former gaiety. 

At last the purchases were concluded, and Lilian stoodentranced before 
the piles of things which were now “ Miss Slingsby’s own—veally her 
very, very own, to do as she liked with.” 

“ To-morrow the dressmakers come, Miss Slingsby, and they are to 
work away until everything is finished, and in a few days you will be read 
to see my papa and Aunt Kate. What fun we shall have! I shall take 
you all round the garden, aud show you my pet flowers and my pulpit, 
where I preach to my birds.” 

“ That will be charming, Lily. But tell me, who played that pretty 
nocturne last night?” 

‘** Do you mean the one after papa’s duet with Aunt Kate ?” 

“ Yes.” 

** Oh, I played that.” 

* You, Lilian! Who has taught you, my child ?” 

“ Papa, of course; but you will teach me now, because papa can’t 
give me lessons regularly. Some days he is ill, or bothered, and I 
scarcely see him at all. Do you play, Miss Slingsby?” 

“ Yes, but not like your papa.” 

* Do you sing?” 

“ Yes, better perhaps than I play.” 

“Will you sing to me now?”’ 

“ Very well, chatterbox. What will you like ?”’ 

“Oh, something sad and solemn.” 
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After a moment’s thought, Maud sang Mendelssohn’s beautiful hymn, 
* Oh, Rest in the Lord.” 

Her voice was a rich contralto, and the notes poured forth easily and 
full as a blackbird’s. 

“Oh, how sweet!” cried Lilian. “ Sing again to me, please. Do you 
know ‘ Buy my Oranges?’ ” 

Maud complied, and as she finished the concluding cadenza of Auber’s 
merry barcarolle, a shower of fresh-plucked oranges, with sprays of their 
sweet blossom, came pelting through the bars of the open window. 

“Oh! there’s papa! He has been listening,” said Lilian. ‘“ Come 
here, papa, do !”’ 

“ May I, Miss Slingsby?” asked Maurice, who had been sauntering in 
the garden. 

** Oh yes, of course.” 

So Mr. Trevanion advanced, shaking hands with Maud through the 
grating. 

“ How are you, Miss Slingsby? Rested a little, I trust, from the effects 
of your wretched journey? You have had a strange introduction to my 
naughty Lilian, but I hope you are not quite horritied with us all?” 

“Oh no!” murmured Maud, raising her eyes for one moment, and 
dropping them immediately, “every one has been so very kind; thank 
you all very, very much.” 

‘‘ Nonsense,” replied Maurice, gaily ; “ the kindness is all on your side, 
in coming out from England to this ruinous country, to live with me and 
mine. I must apologise for interrupting the sweet music, and had no 
intention of straying hither, but your voice has charmed me from a gloomy 
reverie, and I thank you for a very pleasant half-hour. When will you 
be able to join our family circle? My sister is quite anxious to see you 

ea 

“Oh, in a few days, I trust,’’ said Maud, feeling very faint, and 
leaning against the window, for her nervous system had not recovered 
from its late shocks, and the suddenness of Maurice’s appearance had 
startled her. 

“You don’t look very strong,” answered Trevanion. “I fear Lilian 
is troubling you. Come out to me, my child, and let Miss Slingsby alone, 
you are tiring her to death with your ceaseless chatter.” 

“Oh no, papa, it’s only since you came that Miss Slingsby has looked 
so pale.”’ ) 

Maud blushed vividly enough now. Trevanion looked at her earnestly, 
but she never raised her eyes. 

He stood for a moment irresolute, then raising bis hat, bowed, saying : 

“Do send Lilian away, Miss Slingsby, and take a siesta. You are 
still far from strong. Can I send you anything? Do they look after 
you, and give you all that you require ?” 

“Oh yes, thank you. I have everything I can wish for.” 

Trevanion still lingered, hoping that she would look at him, for he 
wanted to see those lovely eyes once more. But no, she only murmured, 
** Good morning, Mr. Trevanion.” 

He turned and left her, wandering down the same avenue where he had 
been the previous day. 


“How stupid I am,” thought Maud. “ Why could I not speak to 
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him properly ? But he startled me so much; and whilst he was speaking 
I was picturing him as I saw him yesterday, lying on the grass so 
miserable.” 

“Why did you turn so pale when you saw my papa?” asked Lilian; 
“and + & did you not look at him? I told him last night what strange 
eyes you have, and I am sure he wanted to see them.” 

“Why are you so very inquisitive, my little one?” answered Maud. 
“Your curiosity will lead you into mischief some of these days.” 

But Lilian had apparently forgotten the question, and never heard the 
answer, in a new source of interest. 

“Oh, come here, Miss Slingsby, quick! Do you see that horrid woman 
talking to papa by the fig-trees ?” 

Maud looked, and saw a tall, strong Mexican woman in earnest con- 
versation with Mr. Trevanion, gesticulating violently. 

“ It’s only a servant explaining something, Lilian.” 

“No, she is not a servant, but lives in some rooms through the inner 
court-yard, and what she is, or what she does, I cannot find out. Some- 
times I meet her in the gardens, and she stares at me dreadfully, but 
never speaks. I have often followed her, but cannot make out where she 
goes, for she always disappears suddenly. I have asked Manuela and the 
other servants about her, and they say she is a witch; none of them ever 
dare speak to her.” 

“ Nonsense, child,” said Maud, laughing ; “ it’s you who are the witch, 
Lilian.” 

“‘ Well, never mind. I only know that she is a horrid woman, and 
papa is always ill when he meets her, I wonder what she wants with him, 
now, don’t you ?” 

“No, indeed; be sure, Lilian, it is something very trifling, so don’t 
trouble yourself about her.” 

“ But I am determined, Miss Slingsby, that some day I will find out 
who that woman is, and what she wants here. See, she is leaving papa 
now. Just look what a eross old face she has, when she comes past.’’ 

This woman, so objectionable to Lilian, came along with rapid strides, 
passing the window where Maud and the little girl were standing. 

She was a woman apparently about fifty years of age, of immense 
strength and most determined expression of countenance; in one hand 
she carried an exquisite bouquet of flowers, in the other a basket of fresh- 
culled fruit, though a bludgeon or pistol would have been more in keeping 
with her appearance, 

She was passing quietly on, merely glancing at Maud and Lilian, but 
the latter espied in the bouquet some pet flower which she considered ex- 
clusively her own, and called out in a loud, imperious voice : 

“How dare you touch my yellow roses? Who are you? and what 
right have you gathering flowers and fruit without orders ?” 

“Hush, Lilian,” whispered Maud, who saw the woman’s eyes glittering ; 
“ don’t speak, child.” 

But the mischief was done. 

“Who am I?” shouted the woman ; “ who am I, indeed! I'll advise 
you, young lady, to keep a civil tongue in your head, or maybe you'll rue 
it. Jam one whom it will be well for you not to anger. Don’t interfere 
with me, and I'll not interfere with you. But I shall take any flowers or 
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fruit out of this garden that I like, and by your papa’s orders, too. Your 
pride will have a fall some of these days, Miss Lilian Trevanion. You're 
a mighty fine young lady, and wonderfully grand in your own estimation, 
but don’t cross my path, I warn you, or ri tell you something that will 
make you miserable until your dying day.” 

As all this was spoken rapidly in Spamsh, Maud could only understand, 
from the woman’s excited appearance and gestures, that she was threatening 
Lilian, who looked very white and frightened. 

‘Come in, Lily,” she whispered, motioning the woman away with her 
hand, evidently thinking her some impudent servant, who had forgotten 
the respect due to Lilian ; “don’t listen to her any more, dear.” 

This action of Maud’s appeared still more to infuriate the Mexican, 
who, pouring forth a perfect torrent of vituperation, shook her fist 
menacingly, and walked rapidly away. 

‘Tell me, Lilian, what she has been talking about.” 

The child translated all the conversation to Maud, who felt very much 
surprised, and not a little frightened. 

“‘ What did she say just now, Lily?” 

“That you were a pale-faced thing, trying to get into other people’s 
shoes, but she would be even with you.” 

‘‘ What could she mean? Who is she, I wonder?” 

“‘ T have been wondering who she is ever since I can remember,” replied 
Lilian, “and I am determined to know. See! there is papa coming back. 
I'll run out at once and ask him.” 

“ No, don’t, Lily—don’t !” cried Maud, with an instinctive feeling that 
this woman, whoever she was, had better be left alone; but Lilian was 
swift of foot, and was out in the garden, flying to meet her father, before 
Maud could interfere. 

He was coming moodily along, and Maud saw that he was very pale— 
all his elasticity was gone; there seemed to be a weary weight of woe 
dragging him fonds 

How his face brightened as Lilian ran towards him! what a world of 
Jove in his eyes as he fondly stroked her glistening hair! They were 
soon in earnest conversation, the import of which Maud could not hear, 
but, seating herself near the window, she waited for Lilian’s return. 

She came at last, holding her father’s hand. 

“Pardon me, Miss Slingsby,” said Mr. Trevanion, looking very pale, 
and even stern, “ but I must apologise for the rudeness of one of m 
domestics—the fates apparently are against me, for I have had nothing 
but apologies to offer you ever since you entered my house, where I had 
hoped, at least, to make you comfortable. You must, however, acquit 
me of intentional blame in this matter, and, believe me, I am very, very 
sorry.” 

*"Maud bowed her head. 

«I assure you, Mr. Trevanion, 1 merely felt the insult on your 
daughter’s account. I suppose the woman is some insolent menial, who 
has forgotten her station and the respect due to her superiors. Pray do 
not think that I am annoyed, or require any apology, particularly as I do 
not suppose I shall ever see the woman again.” 

At these words, spoken so lightly and carelessly by Maud, Mr. Tre- 
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vanion seemed strangely agitated. His face turned to a dead white, and 
he spoke with great difficulty. ‘ 

. The fact is, Miss Slingsby, that woman, whose name is ‘ Dolores,’ is 
an old and faithful servant of my late wife's.” 

“Then I must beg your pardon,” said Maud, anxiously, and now look- 
ing full at him, “ for speaking unkindly of any one who was valued by 
Mrs, Trevanidn !” ' 

* Good Heavens! it’s not that,” answered Maurice, scornfully. “Let 
me explain, if I only can make myself intelligible to you, but don’t look 
at me so earnestly, Miss Slingsby, or I shall not be able to speak at all, 
for I am not well, and am strangely harassed. That woman is pensioned 
off, and I allow her to live about the place, helping herself to flowers and 
fruit, as she pleases ; she has no communication with the other servants, 
and has apartments in the inner court-yard; she is a faithful, useful 
woman, though very overbearing in her manners, and, as you and Lilian 
have evidently offended her, I think it advisable that in your walks you 
should not go near her part of the establishment ; besides, there are 
always grooms and stable-boys about, so it is not pleasant for ladies. 
Lilian thinks that Dolores is a witch, or something equally ridiculous, and 
wishes me to send her away, but I cannot do this, for 1 have promised 
her a home and protection, but I particularly wish that neither Lilian 
nor yourself hold any conversation with her.” 

“ You need not fear on my account, Mr. Trevanion,” answered Maud, 
thinking his caution a very needless one—* I never frequent places oc- 
cupied by stable-boys and grooms, or hold unnecessary conversation with 
domestics. I will also take care that your daughter has no such inter- 
course.” 

“Forgive me, Miss Slingsby; my anxiety for Lilian and yourself 
perhaps renders me over-cautious, but you do not know Mexico, or the 
Mexicans, asI do. No injury, whether real or fancied, if once given, is 
ever forgiven by them, and at this period particularly, when hatred to all 
foreigners is especially strong, we cannot be too guarded in our con- 
duct.”’ 

*‘] quite appreciate your caution, Mr. Trevanion, and will be guided 
entirely by your wishes.”’ 

* Thank you very much, Miss Slingsby; your prudence will materially 
alleviate my anxiety respecting Lilian, and I have no further excuse for 
detaining you, so, once more, good morning.” 

“He appears much agitated,” thought Maud, as his footsteps died 
away on the gravelled walk, “‘ and looks wretchedly ill. I am sure he is 
not speaking the whole truth about that woman ; it seems so strange for 
a creature like her to be prowling about a gentleman’s garden, plucking 
the finest flowers ad libitum, and daring to speak in that insolent manner 
to Lilian and myself—I, for one, shall take care to avoid her. How 
angry she looked, as if she could murder us! Preserve me from faithful 
servants, if she is one of that class! However, it is no business of 
mine |” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
KATE, 


In a few days Maud was restored from the fatigue of her perilous 
journey, and the dressmakers had plied their needles so energetically, 
that she was enabled to accept Miss Trevanion’s invitation to dine with 
them in the evening. She had been above a week in the house, but had 
not seen Kate since the night of her arrival, nor Maurice since the inter- 
view with the strange woman in the garden. 

She therefore felt rather nervous on this, her first formal introduction, 
as it might be termed, into the drawing-room. 

Manuela assisted at her toilette, and declared her to be “ muy bonita 
de veras, muy elegante”’ (very pretty really, and very elegant). 

She was simply dressed in white muslin, siete at the throat and 
wrists with scarlet ribbon, and bright scarlet geraniums peeping from the 
thick coils of her rich brown hair. Her figure was slight, girlish, and 
lady-like, rather below the medium height, but she had no pretensions to 
beauty, save those glorious eyes, so heavily fringed with their long thick 
lashes. Lilian, Who came in just then (whimsically but beautifully dressed 
in a very short frock of full black lace, which caused the dazzling rich- 
ness of her complexion to appear still more brilliant by contrast), clapped 
her hands in complete satisfaction at Maud’s appearance. 

“Oh! Miss Slingsby, how nice you look—fresh and cool as a snow- 
drop. Papa will call us Night and Morning.” 

They were marshalled along by Mexican servants into the same bright, 
luxurious room which Maud remembered well, at the door of which they 
were announced as “las seforitas.”’ 

A gentleman advanced to meet them, whom for the moment Maud 
eould scarcely believe to be Mr. Trevanion; hitherto she had only seen 
him in Mexican eostume; to-night, however, he was attired in the even- 
ing dress of an English gentleman, but his clothes were of black velvet 
instead of cloth. His sadness and sternness of the previous days had en- 
tirely vanished, giving place to a brightness and animation wert 
charming. Evidently delighted to welcome “las sefioritas,” he shoo 
hands cordially with Maud, and conducted her to his sister’s eouch. 

“I am very glad, indeed, to see you, Miss Slingsby,” said Kate ;'* I 
hope you have not found your captivity very irksome—but really it was 
necessary, for the journey from Vera Cruz is the acme of fatigue and 
weariness, and I thought that you required perfect peace for a few days.” 

‘‘ Indeed, it has been the best thing for me, I feel so well now; and 
I cannot sufficiently express my thanks, Miss Trevanion, for all the 
kindness you have lavished upon me.” 

Maud thought Miss Trevanion a very beautiful woman the first night 
she saw her, but was totally unprepared for the startling loveliness which 
now met her gaze. Shall we describe this sweet Kate, who plays such an 
important part in our history ¢ 

Imagine, then, a fragile delicate lady, about twenty-six years of age, 
lying on a luxurious couch, dressed in some rich muslin of that lovel 
colour so universally known as “la bleu Mexiecaine;” she had long silken 
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hair of pale glistening gold, too soft to curl, waving about her shoulders 
in such delicious luxuriance, that you longed to take it in your fingers 
and touch it; eyes blue as her dress, pure and liquid as a child's: com- 
plexion of w delicacy, and "ps perfect in their form and colour- 
ing ; hands and arms most beautifully formed, glistening through her 
transparent dress like snow; and, pervading all, a fragrance of fresh 
culled violets, which clung to everything belonging to Kate Trevanion. 

Alas, this lovely woman was helpless on her couch as a little baby ! 

But it was not her exceeding beauty, not even her utter helplessness, 
which caused her to be so universally beloved: it was her perfect good- 
ness, her unselfishness, her purity of heart. When with her, you felt as 
if in the presence of some being of a nature more etherealised, more 
heavenly than your own. 


Maud Slingsby was a good, pure woman,’ full of life, energy, and 
enthusiasm, yet she felt quite subdued, almost unworthy, under the clear 
calm gaze of Kate Trevanion. 

“Av! you may look at her, Maud, without fear.” 

And Maud did look full into those sweet blue eyes. 

What did she read ? 

Faith, hope, patience, charity, love, and, far away in their clear depths, 
a deep and hidden sorrow. 


“God grant,” she thought, “ that I may never shrink from the pure 
gaze of Miss Trevanion !’’ 

“God grant,” thought Kate, “that this girl may prove faithful to her 
charge !” 

Evidently, each felt an instinctive interest in the other, and Maud, 
stooping, kissed the sweet lips which met her own. 

“Esta la comida, sefior” (dinner is on the table), said a pompous- 
looking Mexican, throwing wide open the folding-doors, and heralding 
his announcement in a loud voice. 

Two footmen advancing, wheeled Kate’s couch gently into the dining- 
room, a large apartment adjoining the “sala” (drawing-room) ; Trevanion 
following with Maud and Lihan. 

Everything was bright, sparkling, and elegant. The table was 
beautifully covered with exquisite flowers and fruit, delicate fish fresh 
from the lake of Tezcoco, game from the mountains, poultry from their 
own farm-yard, vegetables from temperate and tropical climes, and 
delicious wines cooled in ice. Whilst floating above, around, everywhere, 
the luscious odours of orange-blossoms and honeysuckles gratified and 
bewildered the senses. ‘To Maud, the whole scene appeared like some 
fairy dream which she could not realise. The balmy atmosphere, the 
elegance of the dinner, the well trained servants, the musical language, 
the lovely Kate Trevanion reclining on her couch like some Eastern 
princess with her attendant slaves, the child Lilian so tropical and 
gorgeous in all her colouring, and last, but not least, the delicate atten- 
tions of Trevanion himself, who spoke to her in the modulated accents of 
refined courtesy, which men of education and high breeding invariably 
use when addressing women. 

Mr. Trevanion, as a host, was charming! He fascinated you in spite 
of yourself, so perfectly at ease, so full of natural, unobtrusive solicitude 
for the wants of those around him, his presence (in his happy moments) 
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was grateful as the sound of babbling brooks in summer, ever winning 
on the hearts of indifferent spectators, but oh, how doubly dangerous to 
the sensitive heart of Maud ! 

“Do I weary you, Miss Slingsby?” he said, noticing her dreamy 
abstraction, 

“Oh no! I am thinking how lovely this place is—how happy you 
must be. It is a perfect paradise—a fairyland !” 

“We ought to be happy,” sighed Kate, “but I fear we realise the 
truth of the old adage, ‘the more we have, the more we want.’ ” 

** Miss Slingsby alludes to all our surroundings, I suppose,” said 
Maurice, “and truly they are very beautiful—but Mexico is a strange 
contrast. The Almighty has showered upon it with the most unsparing 
hand every good and perfect gift. Its climate, vegetation, and scenery 
are unequalled in the whole world—its hidden treasures of untold silver, 
its gigantic mountains teeming with wealth, the wonderful variety and 
gorgeous plumage of its birds and butterflies, and the exquisite fragrance 
and colouring of its flowers, are blessings almost too beautiful to realise 
—creations of a fairy dream; and yet, whilst surrounded by all these 
mercies from the beneficent hand of God, the whole country is in a lost 
and degraded state perfectly frightful to contemplate. It is man who 
has destroyed Mexico! Our palaces are in ruins; many of our most 
beautiful churches have been razed to the ground; the streets are full of 
crawling, loathsome beggars; there is no commerce, either external or 
internal ; the whole population appear to drag their wearied limbs along 
as if the least exertion were beyond their strength. The government, 
such as it is, subsists by means of forced loans on the rich citizens, many 
of whom have been totally ruined during the past two years. A man 
may commit the most atrocious crimes, and for a small sum of money 
receive absolution from the ‘priests, the government being too torpid to 
a consequently the daily scenes of rapine and bloodshed are truly 
awful.” 

Maurice did not mention that he devoted a large portion of his income 
towards ameliorating the condition of the Mexican poor, nor how a cer- 
tain number of maimed and destitute creatures were fed daily at his ex- 
pense; nor did Kate say how much of her time was spent in making 
garments for these miserable beings, nor how, once a week, she had a 
number of orphan children in her own apartments, teaching them to read, 
write, and sew. There were few families in Mexico like the Trevanions, 
and if God had enriched them in this world’s goods above their fellows, 
they freely bestowed their wealth upon their less fortunate brethren. 

‘But you shall see all these strange incongruities yourself, Miss 
Slingsby,” continued Maurice. “I will take you some day to Mon- 
tezuma’s far-famed palace at Chapultepec, and to the city itself, where 
you will see the wonderful mixture of grandeur and desolation pervading 
everything. I rarely go to these places, partly because I am alone, for 
Kate cannot accompany me, and at this critical period in the history of 
the republic, foreigners and Mexicans do not assimilate—partly because I 
always feel sorrowful to think on what is, and what might have been. 
However, I must rouse myself now that I have a fair lady to chaperon, 
and if you are fond of riding, we will have some glorious canters across 
the country, for Lilian is a fearless little horsewoman, but often com- 
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plains that ‘papa will not talk enough to her, or make sufficient 


noise,’ ”’ 


* You cannot think,’’ interrupted Kate, addressing herself to Maud, 
“how thankful I feel now that you have come, for Lilian can have 
a suitable protectress, instead of being left so entirely to the care of ser- 
vants. It is true, Nurse Wilson is faithfulness itself, yet still Lilian is 
outgrowing her childhood very fast, and perhaps I never feel my own 
helplessness so much as when obliged to send her out with domestics.” 

“Never mind, Catalina mia,” said Maurice, caressingly, who never 
could bear to hear his sister regret anything, “ Miss Slingsby will set us 
all right, won’t she, pussy ?” (To Lilian.) 

** Indeed, papa, I don’t know, but I wish you would give up talking 
about things that make me feel so sleepy.” And the child rubbed her 
eyes, and yawned. 

“ Oh, thou spoilt darling of thy father’s heart,” said Maurice, “come 
here and tell me thy wishes.” 

And she clambered on his knees and nestled there. 

“ Papa, you can carry Aunt Kate into the garden by the oleander- 
trees, and I'll bring the guitar and Miss Slingsby, and you shall tell us 
a tale.” 

“Oh, indeed, pussy! Then what’s to beeome of my cigar ?” 

“You may smoke it, of course, papa. We ladies don’t object to 
cigars in the open air, i.e. if they are good ones,” said Miss Lilian, sen- 
tentiously. 

“ Well, what do the other ladies say to this arrangement—eh, Cata- 
lina? Will you come with us imto the garden, and gratify this madcap 
‘ niece of yours ?” 

“ Willingly, Maurice. Miss Slingsby, will you take charge of Lilian, 
and I will follow shortly with my brother ?” 

But Maud and Lilian lingering behind, saw Maurice take his sister in 
his arms, and carry her, with her soft white arms thrown around his neck, 
tenderly and carefully into the garden. 

A feeling of sorrow for her own loneliness came into Maud’s heart as 
she watched them. 

“Have you a papa?” whispered Lilian, who was holding by her 
hand. . 

“ No, my dear.” 

“ Nor a mamma ?” 

“No, Lily.” 

“ Nor brothers and sisters ?” 

“ Lilian, 1 have no one. I am alone in this wide, wide world.” 
shiage.” Ah me!” sighed the child, “ then you and I will be alike in some 

ny 

% Bow so, darling ? You have a loving papa, and a sweet, affectionate 
auntie” 

“Ah! but my mamma is dead, and I never knew her at all, and papa 
will never marry again, he says; and auntie is uot strong, end may not 
live long. Papa will die some day, you know, then | shall be quite 
alone, like you, Miss Slingsby.” 

They were both silent for some little time, then Lilian spoke again : 

“* Miss Slingsby, did you ever hear anything about my mamma?” 
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“ Never, my child, excepting that she was a very beautiful lady, and 
died when you were a little baby.” 

“My papa must have loved her very much, Miss Slingsby, for even 
now, when she has been dead nine years, he never allows me to speak of 
her, and if I ask about her he clasps me in his arms, oh! so tight and 
close, and says, ‘Hush, my darling!’ I wonder if he is afraid that I 
may die too, and go to heaven to my mamma. _I shouldn’t be afraid to 
die, Miss Slingsby ; it must be so beautiful to live in heaven always, and 
play a golden harps with the angels, and I know many of them 
already.” 

¥ al so, darling ?” 

“Oh, they come to me every night when I am asleep, and stand round 
my bed with shining wings, and sing to me. Sometimes they have tears 
in their eyes, and one night I wanted to go with them they looked so 
sorrowful, but they said, ‘ Not yet, my child—not yet!’ and I put out 
my hands to hold them, but they smiled, and vanished away.” 

“Do you often have these dreams, Lilian ?” 

“Very often lately, and sometimes I think the angels never really 
leave me, Miss Slingsby, excepting when I am very naughty.”’ 

“Then where are they in the daytime, Lilian ?” 

The child looked round, then whispered confidentially : 

ny They change themselves into humming-birds, and play with me 
all day.” 

A feeling of awe came over Maud as the child prattled along so 
innocently. Her little hands were clasped, and her shining eyes raised 
upwards, looking for her birds; her whole figure, face, and expression so 
infinitely beautiful, that the thought, “‘ Too beautiful for earth,” flashed 
through Maud’s heart, causing her to stoop suddenly and kiss the child, 
who returned the caress and looked at Maud confidingly. 

“ Miss Slingsby, I wish you were my mamma.” 

Up flashed the bright, vivid colour into Maud’s face, making her plain 
features beautiful for an instant, then leaving her whiter than before. 

“ But that can never be,” continued Lilian, sorrowfully, “ for my papa 
must have taken some vow, or made some promise, to my dead mamma, 
for he says he will never, never marry again.” 

“Don’t you think, darling, that most likely your papa loved her so 
much that he cannot forget her, and cannot bear that any other person 
should fill her place ?” 

“ Oh yes, that is a much nicer thought, Miss Slingsby. Thank you 
for saying it. I like any one who thinks well and speaks kindly of my 
mamma, Sometimes I wonder if——” 

“What, Lily P” 

“‘Qh! I don’t know; I am always wondering, and if I think much, 
there is such a pain in my head, Miss Slingsby—oh, such a pain! I have 
it now.” 

“ Well, come along, darling, and we will not wonder any more, but be 
content with all the beautiful things around us, and we will trust in God, 
Lily, and be happy and thankful. What a little fanciful creature it is, 
Look at Aunt Kate on her couch there, through the trees, and papa wait- 
ing for us.” 
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“ But we won't tell papa, Miss Slingsby, what we have been talking 
about.” 

“ No, indeed, dear, that is not very likely.” 

“ And you know, although you cannot fy | my papa, you can marry 
some one else ; then you will have some one to love you, and prevent vou 
from feeling lonely.” 

“ And so can you, Lily dear, when you are a tall, tall lady,” answered 
Maud, laughing. 

But the child shook her head with a strange pathetic sorrow, infinitely 
touching in one so young. 

“No, Miss Slingsby, I shall never marry, even if I live, which may not 
be. I shall always be called ‘ Lilian Trevanion.’ ” 


CHAPTER IX. 


“ OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE.” 


Ir was very pleasant by the oleanders. They were large trees in full 
bloom, growing to the height of English laburnums, and forming a semi- 
circle, in which Kate’s couch was placed. 

In the centre was one of the many fountains with which the garden 
abounded, some filled with gold and silver fish, others transparently clear, 
with beautiful many-coloured shells and stones glittering at the bottom. 

These fountains form a principal feature in all Mexican gardens and 
public squares ; they are built of stone, in the shape of a basin, the rim 
of which, turning outwards,-forms a wide and pleasant seat. In the 
gardens of the rich they are kept constantly playing, and their perpetual 
sound of falling water is deliciously cool and refreshing. 

Maud and Lilian, whose momentary sadness had quickly passed away, 
seated themselves by the side of the fountain, and fed the golden fishes 
with crumbs of bread, whilst Mr. Trevanion threw himself on the grass 
near his sister’s couch and smoked his cigar. 

“ Halloo! you young rascal,” he cried to a small weazen-faced, copper- 
coloured boy, who was perched on the boughs of an overhanging tree. 
“‘ What are you doing there, stealing my apples—eh ?”’ 

‘Oh, papa, it’s Apparition !” 

Maud, thinking Lihan meant a ghost, laughingly asked, ‘“‘ Where ?” 

“There, in the branches,” answered Lilian. ‘That child is called 
* Apparition.’ ” 

‘Do you mean to say it really is the child’s name?’’ inquired 
Maud. 

** Indeed it is, and a very common one amongst the Mexicans,’’ ob- 
served Maurice; “spelt by them Aparicion, and really taken from the 
appearance of the Blessed Virgin at Guadalupe—an occurrence firmly 


believed by the Indians and all good Catholics in Mexico to the present 
day.” 

** But Mexico surely abounds in strange names,” said Maud. “I have 
heard some very curious ones since landing in the country.” 

** Yes,”’ rejoimed Maurice. ‘Do you see that round-headed fellow 
yonder watering the roses? He was actually christened ‘John the 
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Baptist,’ and I have men in my employ named ‘ Joseph Mary’ and ‘ John 
Holy Mary.’ ” 

“ And I,” interrupted Kate, “ have women-servants named ‘ Trinidad’ 
(Trinity), ‘ Remedios’ (Remedies), ‘ Rosario’ (Rosary); and, strange to 
say, Jesus is one of the commonest names amongst the Mexican women.” 

“ How singular this sounds to English ears,” said Maud. “ It will | 
shock me very mach to hear these names spoken in every-day life that I 
have been taught from earliest childhood to utter with reverence and 
awe.” 

“] agree with you theoretically, Miss Slingsby,” answered Kate, 
“although I have never known the blessing of living in a Protestant 
country ; yet you must remember that the Spanish pronunciation of these 
names is so very different from the English, that they seem to lose their 
identity, and what would be considered profanation in England, is in 
Mexico simply an act of devotion towards some patron saint. What an 
apparent difference there is between ‘ Santa Maria’ and ‘ Holy Mary.’ 
And if you hear any one ealling Haysoos, you would never associate 
it with the sacred name of Jesus. Yet it is spelt exactly the same, and 
the difference is merely in the Spanish pronunciation.” 

“But what is the meaning of Dupe?” inquired Maud. “I heard it 
often in Vera Cruz and Orizaba.” 

“Oh! it is an abbreviation of Guadalupe,” answered Maurice. “ This 
is one of the many names given by the Mexicans to the Virgin Mary, 
who is the patron saint of Mexico. There is a very beautiful legend con- 
nected with this name. Shall I tell it to you ?” 

“ Oh yes, please do,” they all exclaimed. 

“ But is the story true, papa ?”’ asked Lilian. 

‘* My darling, I will tell it you as it has been handed down from father 
to son for the past three hundred years. It is called: 


“ OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE. 

“In the year of our Lord 1521, ten years and five months after the 
conquest of Mexico by Cortes, there lived near the banks of the Lake 
Texcoco a poor Indian, named Juan Diego, who had been recently con- 
verted from Paganism to the Catholic religion. He was a man of steady 
and industrious habits, and earned his livelihood by making straw mats, 
which he brought into the city of Mexico for sale. 

“On one of these journeys, when passing a barren rock, whose only 
vegetation was a low prickly cactus, he heard the sound of beautiful 
music, sweeter far than anything which he had ever imagined. He 
stopped to listen from whence this music came, and on lifting up his eyes 
he saw in the heavens a most beautiful rainbow, in the midst of which 
was a white and transparent cloud, whereon sat the figure of a lovely 
woman, dressed in the costume of the ladies of the royal house of Mon- 
tezuma. 

“ By the wondrous halo which surrounded this beauteous vision, Juan 
Diego knew it to be some heavenly visitant. He therefore fell on his 
knees and worshipped. And then, whilst he knelt in prayer, a voice of 
silvery sweetness came to him from out the cloud, saying: 

“*Go to the Archbishop of Mexico, and tell him that the Virgin 
Dec.—VouL. CXXXV. NO. DXL. 21 
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Mary commands him to build a chapel upon this rock, and dedicate it 
to her.’ 

«“« But he won’t believe me,’ said the Indian. 

««¢ Jam the Virgin Mary,’ replied the celestial vision ; ‘tell him that 
po gerd Ind th palace, where h h 

“Ons ndian to the archbishop’s Ww e wit 
difficulty Midhied oladbtenen At last, rene was ushered into the 
august presence of his eminence, he was treated with the greatest 
derision. 

“‘¢Come not here with thy fabulous tales,’ said the archbishop. ‘ Is it 
likely that the blessed Virgin would to a poor wretch like. thee ? 
Would she not rather come to me, her chosen minister? Begone, knave ! 
or thou shalt be cast from the palace gates!’ 

‘“‘ Footsore and wearied, the poor Indian retraced his steps. 

“«« What shall I tell the blessed Virgin,’ he murmured, ‘if I should 
see her again?’ | 

‘‘ Suddenly, as he spoke, the celestial vision again appeared before him. 

“ « Well, what said the archbishop unto thee, my friend ?’ 

“* He cast me from his presence as a knave om impostor.’ 

“<«Fear not, return again, and be not dispirited.’ 

‘“‘ Three times more the Indian retraced his steps to the archbishop’s 
palace, three times was he repulsed, and three times the Virgin Mary 
appeared to him. 

“On the fourth time the archbishop, wearied with the importunities of 
the Indian, said: 

“Come not here any more with thy foolish talk, unless thou bringest 
me some tangible token of the heavenly presence.’ 

“« What shall I bring your highness ?” 

“<Bring thy “ ayate”* full of roses from the barren rock,’ laughed the 
archbishop. 

“* Alas! alas!’ said the disconsolate Indian, wandering forth again, 
‘that can never be; nought ever grew on that barren rock save the 
prickly cactus.’ 

“It happened that at this time the uncle of Juan Diego was very ill, 
at the point of death. The poor Indian thought he had better go for a 
confessor to the dying man, instead of wasting any more time in a useless 
search for roses where roses could not grow. He therefore took a dif- 
ferent route from that on which he had previously seen the Virgin, when 
suddenly, out of’ a lake which stands in the same place unto this day, 
and is celebrated for its healing waters, the Virgin again appeared to 
him. 

‘“*¢ Where art thou going, my friend?” 

“The trembling Indian replied that ‘ he was seeking a confessor for his 
dying uncle.’ 

“« Thy uncle is already restored to health, and shall live to a good old 
age. Seek not now the confessor. But what said the archbishop unto 
thee ?’ 





* “ Ayate,” a towel, or piece of cloth, which the Indians (joining two corners 


together) swing across their foreheads, and fill with any provisions or articles they 
may have to carry. 
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“* He told me to fill my “ ayate” with roses from the barren rock, as a 
token of the heavenly presence.’ 

“« Go, and thou shalt find them!’ 

“ Full of faith and hope, the Indian walked along, and to his rapturous 
delight he found on the very summit of the rock, which he had seen that 
morning cold and grey, without even a patch of moss or lichen to enliven 
its sterility, the most beautiful and fragrant rose-trees in full bloom. 

* Filling his ‘ ayate,’ and forgetting all his weariness in wonder and 
praise, he hastened back to the archbishop’s palace, and flung his precious 
burden, with its lovely flowers, at the feet of the astonished prelate. 

‘Very different now was the reception of Juan Diego! 

‘‘ When the archbishop had a little recovered from his awe and amaze- 
ment he hastily called together other dignitaries of the church, and with 
me hands prepared to empty the blessed ‘ ayate’ of its miraculous 

urden ! 

“Great was the wonder of the assembled priests when they saw the 
fragrant fresh culled flowers, but greater still was their s less amaze- 
ment when, on the ‘ ayate’ itself, they saw a most beautifully painted pic- 
ture of the blessed Virgin! 

** Falling on their knees before this precious token, they bowed their 
heads in adoration and praise.” 


“ What a very pretty legend!” said Maud, when Trevanion ceased 
speaking. 

“But tell me, papa,” asked Lilian, “what became of the picture, 
and the poor Indian, and did they build the chapel, and did his uncle 
really get better ?” 

‘Yes, pussy. They built a chapel on the top of the rock, and after- 
wards a magnificent church at the foot, both of which are now standing. 
The church is perhaps the most beautiful in the whole republic of Mexico, 
and its costly treasures exceed in richness even those of the cathedral 
itself. The poor Indian built a little house near the chapel, dedicating 
himself entirely to the service of the Virgin and the conversion of his 
idolatrous brethren. He died when he was seventy-four years of age. 
His uncle really recovered from his illness, and lived until he was a very 
old man.” 

“ And the picture ?” asked Maud. 

“The picture, Miss Slingsby, is still most carefully preserved in the 
church of Guadalupe.”’ 

“Is it really very beautiful, Mr. Trevanion ?” 

‘“‘ That, Miss Slingsby, you must decide for yourself. I will drive you 
all over any day you like to explore this interesting little village. There 
are copies of this picture in every church and public office in Mexico, 
accompanied by the following motto, which has now become national : 


Non fecit taliter omni nationi. 
She did not act in this manner to every nation. 


After the war with America in 1848, the Yankees translated the motto 


1)» 


thus: ‘ God did not make every nation such fools ! 
“Thanks, Maurice,” said Kate. “ You have told your story well, and 
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we will take you at your word, and really drive over to Guadalupe. I 
know the church is well worth seeing—indeed, the whole place is full of 
interest—but the night dews are rising fast, and we must all away into 
the house. Come, Lilian, it is bedtime, my child.” 

Manrice, springing up, carried his sister to her own room, for she 
always retired early. : 

“Will you remain in the drawing-room and give me a cup of tea, 
Miss Shngsby ?” he inquired. 

Maud looked at Miss Trevanion to see what were her wishes on the 
subject, but Kate was straiming her eyes in an opposite direction, towards 
a figure pacing up and down beneath the trees. 

‘Look, papa!” said Lilian, whose quick eyes discovered everything ; 
“look at that horrid Dolores.” 

The only reply Maurice made was to quicken his steps very materially, 
a to call out to Maud and Lilian, “ Come in quickly, for the dews are 

eavy.” 

Maud remarked his chatige in manner, and was puzzling herself as 
to the cause, when Lilian said : 

“ It's that dreadful Dolores again, she always makes papa angry.” 

“Shall we go into the house, Lily?” said Maud, “and never mind 
Dolores.” 

Lilian was silent, but placing her hand in Maud’s they walked into the 
drawing-room, where they were soon joined by Mr. Trevanion, with a 
request from his sister that Maud would preside at the tea-table. But 
the evening meal was dreary and dull, a heaviness and abstraction had 
fallen upon Maurice. He answered Lilian’s questions listlessly, and, 
although courteous to Maud, was yet so grave and subdued in manner, 
that she longed to retire to her own apartments; and Lilian, looking 
intensely wearied, at last said : 

“This room feels like a cold grave, papa. I am going to have a play 
with Manuela.” And as she passed Maud she whispered : “ It’s all that 
nasty, horrid, frightfal woman Dolores, and I am more and more deter- 
mined every day to find out who she is, and all about her.”’ 

Before Maud could reply, Lilian had flown, and she was rising to follow 
the child’s example, when Maurice, suddenly rousing himself from his 
reverie, said : 


“Don’t go yet, Miss Slingsby, I wish to speak with you.” 
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